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FOR GENERAL REFERENCE. 
Harper's Latin Dictionary. 2,030 pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, ; $6.50 
Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools. 1,200 pages, Large 8vo, Sheep, : 6.00 
Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon. 1,800 pages, Quarto, Sheep, . 10.00 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 1,250 pages, Imperial 8vo, Sheep,. __.. 6.50 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin-English Dictionary. 952 pages, Small 4to, 1, Leather, $2.00 
Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 754 pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, . ' 4.00 
Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 1,260 pages, Small 4to, Sh'p, 2.50 
Liddell & Scott's Intermediate Greek Lexicon. goo pages, Small 4to, Sheep 4.00 
Liddell & Scott’s Abridged Greek Lexicon. 832 pages, Small 4to, Half Leather 1.25 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. goo pages, Royal 8vo, Sheep, ' : 4.50 


FOR SPECIAL STUDY. 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. (Revised Edition.) 360 pages, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.10 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 625 pages, 12mo, Cloth, . , 1.25 
Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. 746 pages, 4to, Sheep, 6.50 





A handsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges will be 


sent to any School Principal, Professor, or Instructor, on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, New York. 
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Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
ae MISSES AEBS S ENGLISH, 


enon pnd Germa btn Boer and Day School 
for young esand eiris reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 





ILLINOIS, Roc 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, ‘int. 
Seaend Drawing. All departments in charge of spe- 


New Science cal and with well- pos ot labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chem!- 
cal, and mineralogica 
Special Sieccmoann: for teachers who wish to pate 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gym 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate g girls 
show marked ain in strength while pursuing regu- 
course of study. 

Memorial Hall offers atadents opportunity to re- 
duce SO ong to lowest rate 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 

SARAH F. phd Principal. 








T. VON” $'Co COLLE GE.—103;d Session 
Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
moderate. Special rates and scho- 

of the clergy. For Catalo oae- 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 


LAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS. "RANDOLPH S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
9 -~ os. 17, red for very able sorne i. sesohers. 
en repa’ ‘or college. ncipals—Miss 
N. Randolph, ire. A. Armstrong. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 


For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a open, Reference is 


















made to the Institute The location of the 
school building, on pe any A Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

on also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. oss 1 students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the  — 
EpmMunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four Aon hg inte) pn couity, 
fit for college or educate pri te tui 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Sthening lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
ti H. LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Co: 
race CORD HOME “SCHOOL.— TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 


or business. All the advantages of amily life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed nonedl to latest models. 


Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES S.GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL iL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. KNappP, Prin. 


P® WDER POIN A SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laborato 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, ¢ 3. (M. I. T.), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q' 
DAMS A CAD EM. y —- BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars a 
WILLIAM — Ph.D 














MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS, OHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. rmerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOFS SO COL & hd 
Young Ladies and Children. vag e Pre 
tory or eee Courses, — Sept. 


SSACHUSETTS, Wore 
OHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 











School for bo bora 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific Bchool. Send for atalogue. 
MICHIGAN, Orc 


ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristo 
T. HILDA’'S SCHOOL. —SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
4 hal Semees. YsaR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 








Bide ailonal 


New York, Albany 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For Catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 





NEw YorE CITy 
WE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, now at Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, will 
es ware after Easter at Riverside rive, 85th and 86th 
eets 





NEw YORK, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children. Personal attention is given to 
pupils. Circulars on application. 





EG en eOR 
LLE FOR WOMEN OF WES T- 
ern “evel University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. ——* 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. THWING 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
yo Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philoso yhy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus eg Oo 
Fellowships 8 (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Gorenetows, | _veendaiyhin, 
202, 204, % 335 W. Chelten A 
TSS MARY E. STE VENS? BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





.. PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
'HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
my.—On the summit of the Chelton Hills, near 
Philadel; hia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildin: "80 bo and extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rick, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
br lish, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young adies reopens Sept. 28, 1891. 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





FRANCE, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 

RS. VAN’ PELT’S AMERICAN 
Pension.—These apartments are spacious, face 
the rouse; a of the Luxembourg, and being in a cor- 
~ yf ouse, all the rooms are sunny. The} ‘proximity 
he Sorbonne, where are given free lectures, the 
fools des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is 
the Classical National Theatre, and two of the best 
art schools, makes this locality especially desirable 
for students. Mrs. Van Pelt has secured the services 
of a refined lady (a thorough French and music 
nanee) who will assist her in making French the 
e of the family and will also accompany 

lad es the lectures and assist them in takin 

notes. Those who _ not wish to speak French wi 

have a separate ta 
For references and. circular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Pa. 





GERMANY, Blankenburg am Harz. 
ARTINI INSTITUTE.— GERMAN. 
French, and me | Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Location for health 
and beauty of scenery unsurpassed. Address 
s. C. P. LANE’s School, 
429 Cineson Ave., Brookly n, N.Y. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OFORATORY., 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MosEs TRUE BRowN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








Teachers, etc. 
COLLEGE GRADUATE, WITH 


nm years’ experience in teaching, "desires cor- 
Ajonines ce with parents or others looking to the 
establishment of a high-class girls’ school ina com- 
nu unity where a demand for such exists. 
A. L. U., care of Nation. 





WE WIDOW OF AN AUSTRIAN 

officer desires a position as companion to a lady 
or to travel. She was educated in Dresden, an 
speaks English, French, and German. Address C. B., 
care of Miss CHASE, 71 Pinckney St., Boston. 


GRADUATE OF AN EASTERN 

Am. College desires to teach German, Math., or 

Classics (first ont ). Now sipaying | in Germany. One 
year’sexp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 


ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut'Street, Boston, 
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School Agenctes. 


~OR SEPTEMBER.—12 PROFS. OF 
Math,, 3 of Chem., 3 of Geol., 1 of Chem. and Mi- 
neralogy, 2 for Assaying and Metal., 5 of Latin, 3 of 
Greek, 8 of Science, 3 of Eng., 3 of’ Hist. and Polit. 
Science, 3 of Mech. Eng., 5 of Physics, 7 Directors 
of Music, 18 Prin. of H. 8.,28 H.S, Assists. Lowest 
salary of above, $800; highest, $2,900. We have been 
asked to name candidates for these places. Also many 
ositions for Principals, Superintendents, grade 
Reachers, Specialists, ete., ete. For further particu- 
larsaddress C.J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Severneaee. etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
ilies. Apply to 
one — Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





"THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC/ES, 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass., 3 Union Square, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Pisk & Co. — 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress C.B. RuGGLEs & Co.,( Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
160 th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Ageney. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East J4th St., N.Y. _ 











THE 
Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., 
to Exeter, N. H.) 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 19. 
For board and rooms address Miss F. Faulhaber, 
Exeter, N.H. For information, Programme of the 
School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s W« rks, address 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Amherst Summer School 


of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathema- 
tics, Library Work, History, and Political Economy. 
Sixteenth session opens July 4, 1892. For program 
address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


American Economic 
Association. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


—_—— 


The Silver Situation in the 
United States. 
By F. W. TAUSSIG, LL.B., Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Har- 
vard University. 





One hundred and eighteen pages octavo. Price, 
Seventy-five ceuts. 





Six volumes of the Publications of the Economic 
Association are completed. They wiil be sent, 
bound in cloth, for $25; bound in half morocco, for 
$28. 

Orders should be addressed to the 
PUBLICATION AGENT, AMERICAN Economic Assocla- 

TION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Undoubted Success, Useful to All, 


is’a multiple copy- 
ing device provided, 
simple,efficientgand 
inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS 
DUPLICATOR 




















reproduces a large 
number of exact co- 
pies on any paper, 
from any and every 
writing, different, 
quicker, and better 
than any oer pro- 
10 to 150 copies within 20 feSSes.| Note size, 
minutes, without preparation. oe on. een oat: 
mens and information of C. BENSINGER & CO., 627 
Dey Street, corner Broadway, New York City. 





HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF IN- 
STRUCTION. 


During the summer of 1892 courses of instruc- 
tion will be given as follows: 


Chemistry, four courses, viz.: Fundamental Princt 
ples of Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis; Quan- 
titative Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 

Botany, two courses, viz.: Vegetable Morphology 
and Physiology and Microscopical Anatomy of 
Phaenogams; Cryptogamic Botany. 

Engineering, three courses, viz.: Topographical 
Surveying; Railway Surveying; Electrical En 
gineering. 

Physics, two courses, Geology, three courses. 

Physical Training, two Physiology and Hygiene, 


courses, Socialism and Social Prob 
American History. lems. 
Trigonometry. Horticulture. 
English. German, two courses. 
French, two courses, History and Art of Teach- 
Elocution. ing. 
Courses at the Medical Draughting and Descrip- 
School. tive Geometry. 


Mechanical Drawing. 


Women as well as men are admitted to these 
courses, except those in the Medical School, those in 
Engineering and the two more advanced courses in 
Geology. 

Circulars descriptive of these courses and other 
information may be obtained on application to The 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

In addition to the above-mentioned courses, cer- 
tain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 
by teachers in the several departments represented 
by the schools. These lectures will be open, with- 
out charge, to the persons who are enrolled as mem- 
bers of any of the summer schools in the University 

In general these courses are adapted to the needs 
of those who intend to be teachers in the several 
subjects. Several of the more elementary, how- 
ever, are intended to meet the needs of beginners, 
and may be taken by students in lieu of the corre- 
sponding courses in the College and in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and may be counted towards a de- 
gree. 

During the session of the schools the College Li- 
brary will be open from 9a. uw. til5 p. wu. The Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, the Peabody Muse 
um, and the Mineralogical Collection are also acces- 
sibie to studenis during the summer vacation. 

In general the fees for the above-mentioned 
courses, except those in Chemistry, Engineering, 
Physical Training, and Elocution, are $20 for each 
course, 

Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge 
during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 to 
$10 per week. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


This School, which is under the control of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University, 
offers seven courses of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, viz.- 


I. Civil Engineering. 
Il Chemistry. 
Ill. Geology. 
IV. Biology. 
V. Electrical Engineering. 
VI. General Course in Science. 
Vil. Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical Train- 
ing 
The last-named course is especially designed for 
those who intend to study Medicine or Physical 
Training 
For further information address 
N. S. SHALER, Drax, 
CamBariper, Mass. 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


LETTERS 


WILLIAM LEE 


OF VIRGINIA, 


Sheriff and Alderman of London, Commercial Agent 
of the Continental Congress in France, and 
Minister to the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin. 

COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD, 
Edition limited to 250 copies. 3 volumes, half mo 
roceo, uncut. Portrait engraved for 


this work. Price, $12 


FRAGMENTS 


or 


Revolutionary History. 
“GAILLARD HUNT, 


Under the auspices of the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution 








Price, in paper covers, $2; in half leather, $2.50, 


HISTORICAL PRINTING CLUB, 
97 CLARK ST., BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


Send stamp for full list of publications 


CAPE ROSIER, 


MAINE. 

FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
nearly continuous shore front. Cape Rosier 
shares with the island of Mt. Desert the most 
rugged and picturesque characteristics of the 
shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
ter; has good regular steam communication, 
unsurpassed mountain and island views, bold, 
rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
beaches,and has a great variety of fine trees. 
These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of from 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sams fine and perfectly 
protected seashore estates. The lands will 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 

ALFRED BOWDITCH, 
HENRY PARKMAN, >} Trustees, 
J. MURRAY HOWE, 

27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


KNAI 


PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 








Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Place. ~) 


TREE SPRING PLANTING 


The largest and most complete 
Prait & Ornamental. €¢P¢ral stock in the U.S. besides 


many Noveities. New Illustrated 
and descriptive priced General 
Catalogue containing im portant 
information for planters, FREE. 


GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


. HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.'s NEw Books. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
Published April 8. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marton Crawrorp’s Novels. Published monthly : 


MR. ISAACS............... Cloth, $1 00 | ZOROASTER.............. Cloth, $1 00 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS......Cloth, $1 00! THE THREE FATES..... Cloth, $1 00 


Now Ready. A New Novel by Hon. Emily Lawless, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. Emity Lawzess, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


** The highest point in imaginative and descriptive art has been reached by the author ; human sym- 
pathy could never be more perfectly touched than by her simple methods.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


** He who reads this story will for many a day have in his mind's eye the wind-swept rocky Isles of 
Anan, and in his heart the memory of Grania O’Mailey.’’°—N. Y. World. 


** Both in description and character-drawing ‘ Grania’ is finished and very artistic. There is so much 
real life in the story that one never ceases to be interested, and, as the end approaches, interest increases 
to absorption, ‘Grania’ is a story to be read.’’—Boston Times. 


Fourth Edition Just Ready in 1 vol., cloth. $1.00, 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Also the Library Edition printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humeary Warp, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one volume. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

‘*Mrs. Ward has written this book with purpose and with conscience. It teaches true lessons, it 
paints real life and experience, and it is a worthy addition to the great English novels of our generation.”’ 
—Review of Reviews. 

** Written with surprising strength and fire, deeply interesting throughout, and a very remarkable 
creation.’’—New York Tribune. 


Now Ready. LORD TENNYSON’S New Book. 


THE FORESTERS: Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 


By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. Uniform with the library edition of his works in 
8 volumes. 


a Tennyson has touched the myth and tradition of Robin Hood withthe magic wand of his 
genius and made them glow with the fire and semblance of reality.’’—New York Sun. 


** Character, ony, philosophy, humor, and suggestion it contains. It aims only to create and sus- 

tain a pleased condition; and that aim it has accomplished. It depicts a central character in action 

and it tells a representative love story—a story in which the oppressive persecutor of impoverished 

= foiled and discomfited, in which days of danger end at last in days of blissful peace."-—New York 
ne. 


Just Published, With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.00. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. Henry Mmp.erton, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, author of ‘‘The Engraved Gems of 
Classical Times,’ etc. With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo. $7.00. 


**The present work is a revised and greatly enlarged version of the former one-volume books entitled 
* Ancient Rome in 1885 and in 1888.’ A great part has been rewritten, accounts of the recent discoveries 
have been added, and a large number of new illustrations have been introduced.’’—Author’s Preface. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
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The Week. 


THE country has received with supreme 
satisfaction the news that the Senate has 
ratified, by unanimous vote, the treaty 
with Great Britain by which the Bering 
Sea dispute is referred to arbitration. The 
arbitrators, in addition to those appointed 
by the United States and Great Britain 
(two by each), are to be appointed by 
France, Italy, and Sweden (one by each). 
Thus there will be seven in all, and a ma- 
jority will decide each question, and the 
decision will be binding on the United 
States and Great Britain, but not necessa- 
rily so on any other country. The main 
question is the fifth in the list of questions 
to be passed upon, viz. : 


1892, 





‘¢ 5.) Has the United States any right, and, 
if so, what right, of protection or property in 
the fur seals frequenting the islands of the 
United States in ring Sea when such sea!s 
are found outside of the ordinary three-mile 
limit ?’’ 





The other questions to be brought before 
the Court of Arbitration are mostly, if not 
wholly, historical or geographical. They 
may all be decided in our favor without 
affecting the fifth or main question at all. 
The terms of the modus vivendi pending 
arbitration have not been fully made pub- 
lic, but they seem to be based upon the idea 
that damages shall be paid by the losing 
party. This ought to be satisfactory in 
principle. 
ment in carrying out the details, but there 
is no longer any danger of ‘‘tension” be- 
tween the two countries. For this we are 
duly thankful, and we shall not examine 
too closely the terms of Mr. Wharton’s 
despatch of March 22, which seemed to 
negative any plan for a modus vivendi on 
the basis of reciprocal payment. The 
country will now dismiss the subject from 
its thoughts and cares. 
ten thousand ever really cared whether 
the seals were taken on the islands or in 
the open water, or whether they were 


There may be some embarrass= 





Not one person in | 


If Mr. Gresham were alive, he would 
probably snap his fingers at the distinction 
here made between driving and drawing. 
He would say that the order of its going 
made no more difference to him than it 
did to Lady Macbeth when she told her 
guests not to stand upon their order, but 
go at once. But to one who looks upon 
silver as an abused female (as no doubt 
Mr. Bartine does), it makes the greatest 
difference whether she was gently coaxed 
out of la belle France or driven with a 
bludgeon. And as we all know that 
the French are the politest people in 
the world, we must conclude that when 
they got rid of their silver, they used no 
unnecessary violence. Instead of clubbing 
silver out of their country, as ruder peo- 
ple would have done, they offered an in- 
ducement (of say 11; per cent.) to other 
nations in order to create a ‘‘ commercial 
current” in which silver could sail cheerily 
all the way to India if she were so inclined. 


No other State in the Union illustrates 
the transitory nature of the free-coinage 
craze so well as Kansas. 
the Republicans of that 
seemed to have lost 
question. 


Two years ago 
commonwealth 
their heads on this 
Both of the Republican Sena 
tors and five of the seven Republican Rep 
resentatives voted in Congress for free coin- 
age. The Republican State Convention 
heartily sustained their position, adopting 
the following resolution: 

‘* The practical operation of the Silver Act 
now in force, recently passed by a Republican 
majority and opposed by a Democratic mi- 


nority in both houses of Congress, in rapidly 
increasing the value of silver, is a good step in 


the right direction, but we, the Republicans of 


Kansas, demand free coinage of silver, a 





bill. As long as the politicians of both 


parties cultivated this delusion, and no 
body seriously disputed the claim, it was 


" 


- 
should be general 


natural enough that it 


ly accepted. But discussion makes short 
work of any delusion. It is only necessa 
rv to ask a 


is exposed 


question or two 


and its folly 


Mr. Lodge's bill providing for a new in 
ternational monetary conference and fora 
suspension of silver purchases by the Gov 
ernment meanwhile, betrays the uneasiness 
felt in the Republican party over the pre 
sent Silver Law. The Democrats, partly 
by blundering and partly by set purpose, 
have got themselves into a position of deter 
mined hostility to that measure, which they 
call the Sherman Silver Law They op- 
posed it unanimously when it was before 
Congress. The majority opposed it be 
cause it did not go far enough in the di 
rection of silver, the minority because 
it went too far. But the effect of the 
vote was to put. the 
against it, so that the State conventions 


party squarely 


subsequent to its passage felt bound to 
pass resolutions against it Now that 
the Bland Free Coinage Bill has been 
put out of the way and is no longer a ter 


, 


ror, the public mind turns to the existing 


law, and people begin to ask how long this 
purchase of seven tons of silver bullion per 
day can continue without bringing us to 


the silver standard. While the Bland Bill 


was darkening the horizon, nobody saw 


| the other thing, but now everybody sees it, 


and the saving of Mr. Lodge's colleague, 


| Congressman Williams, that ‘the Demo 
| crats have done all the threatening and the 


measure strongly opposed and vigorously de- | 


nounced by the late Democratic Administra- | cut some figure in the campaign this vear. 


tion, led by ex-President Grover Cleveland.’’ 


resolution was enthusiastically adopted, 
but a despatch from Topeka says that ‘‘ at 
present four-fifths of the Republicans are 
opposed to free coinage,” and the State's 


Republicans all the mischief.” is likely to 


| But Mr. Lodge's bill will not pass. We shall 
Less than two years have passed since this 


| delegation to the National Convention will | 


taken by Americans or by British Colum- | 


bians. 





In the recent silver debate in the House, 
Mr. Bartine of Nevada contributed a new 
idea, being a sort of amendment to 
Gresham’s law that where two kinds of 
money coexist, the poorer always drives 
out the better one. 
which the silverites have at last been com- 


France did not have a concurrent circula- 
tion of both gold and silver during all the 
seventy years from 1803 to 1873, Mr, Bar- 
tine said: 

‘** Not one moabe piece of silver coin was ever 


‘driven’ from France. Jt was drawn out by 
commercial currents.”’ 


Referring to a fact | 


sustain the President who in 1890 was con 


demned for his opposition to free coinage 


A change of the same sort as has al- 
ready occurred among the Republicans of 
what used to be called ‘ the banner Repub- 
lican State of the Union.” is coming over 
Southern Democrats. The chief strength 
of the free-coinage movement, in the West 
and South alike, has been the fact that 


| Kansas, and all that part of the country, 
° i 
pelled to take notice of, namely, that 


was suffering two years ago from ‘hard 


times,” and that the low price of cotton | 


still prolongs a similar condition of things 
in the South. The farmers have want- 
ed more money, and the free-coinage ad- 
vocates assured them that they would 
get it if Congress would only pass, and 
the President would sign, a certain 


i 


go into the Presidential campaign buying 
seven tons of silver bullion per day. That 
will be the silver-producers’ share in the 


protective tariff 


There is a very mistaken notion, in some 
financial quarters, that the decline in sil- 
ver bullion prices has been caused by 
The 
truth of the matter is that all sensational 
operations of the kind, during the last two 
vears, have been efforts to advance the 
price. The in silver in 
the summer of 1890, for instance, when the 
price was put up on the New York Stock 
Exchange to $1.21 per ounce, was as clear 
a piece of manipulation as the old-time 
“rigging” of Erie or New York Central 
stock. Theend of the 1890 experiment was 
disastrous, and all the frequent attempts 
since that time to excite the public into 
speculation for a rise have had a similar 
origin and a similar result. If there has 
been any market speculation in silver since 
the collapse last year of the last of these 


speculative operations in this country 


‘‘bull movement ” 
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efforts, it has been done by the London bul- 
lion brokers, and been merely a shrewd 
‘‘working” of the market to take advan- 
tage of the constant overproduction; nor 
have even these operations been of a per- 
manent character. If the English silver- 
men put the price down, it was only for 
the purpose of checkmating the American 
pools and buying at an advantageous price 
the silver needed for India. Two months 
ago the agents of our largest smelting 
works, apparently more far-seeing than 
their friends in Congress, gave up even 
the effort to hold back their surplus 
product, and, throwing it all on the 
market, started the decline which culmi- 
nated on Monday week. In other words, 
the break in silver prices is as true a re- 
flection of trade conditions as the break in 
the price of iron. In the one case as in 
the other, overproduction tells the whole 
story. The silver-producers played for a 
higher stake, and, in consequence, strained 
far more recklessly their producing ca- 
pacity. It is not strange, then, that the 
reaction in their case should be the more 
severe. 





The London Economist of March 26 
mentions the shipment of £1,500,000 gold 
to Austria by the house of Rothschild. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Economist 
says that the Disconto-Gesellschaft of tliat 
city, in conjunction with the Rothschilds 
of London, has undertuken the Austrian 
gold loan, about which there has been so 
much talk lately in connection with the 
resumption of specie payments, and that 
fifty or perhaps one hundred million 
florins will be issued in April or May. 
The fact that Austria-Hungary is to pass 
from the silver to the gold standard 
at no very distant period seems there- 
fore to be settled. Then Russia will be 
the only silver-standard country in Eu- 
rope; but as she is still on a paper basis, 
the question of the standard is of no 
greater importance than it was with us in 
1873. In India tlie silver crisis is severe. 
The savings of the natives are mostly in 
the form of silver coin or silver orna- 
ments—the coin being changed into or- 
naments, and the ornaments into coin, 
on the same principle as money is de- 
posited in savings banks and drawn out 
again in this country. The natives do not 
perceive the decline in silver until they 
have to buy something with it, and then 
it takes the form of a rise in the prices of 
commodities, The greatest difficulty in 
India lies in the fact that the land taxes 
are collectible in silver rupees, and that 
the rate cannot be raised without danger 
of producing a revolution. When the 
British East India Company came into 
power there as the successor to the 
native rulers, it found existing a system 
of land tenure by virtue of which .the 
holder paid a fixed rent to the Prince, and 
neither he nor his heirs could be dis- 
turbed so long as they paid it. This sys- 
tem has run on to the present time. The 
Indian cultivator eould not be made to 


solution of the silver question. 





understand the reasons for raising his 


rent. Consequently the Government is 
helpless. Its own expenses rise as the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee falls, but it 
cannot recoup itself by raising the land 
rent. 





The Democrats of Minnesota met at St. 
Paul Thursday to appoint delegates to the 
National Convention at Chicago, and in- 
structed them ‘ to vote as a unit for, and to 
engage every manly endeavor to secure, the 
nomination of Grover Cleveland as the can- 
didate of the Democratic party for Presi- 
dent of the United States.” It also passed 
some resolutions on the silver question 
which call for attention, since they may 
point the way to a solution of the silver 
question in its political, although not in its 
financial, aspects. The resolutions were 
these: 

‘* We hold, in accordance with the tradition- 
al policy of our party, to the use of both gold 
and silver, and the sole coinage function of the 
Government is to examine the relative values 
of the metals of coinage, as established by the 
commercial world, and, if there has beena 
sufficient fluctuation in the value of either to 
make the existing ratio unequal, then to re- 
adjust the ratios, so that the number of grains 
of either metal in the unit of coinage, the dol- 
lar, shall be equivalent in value, and then to 
permit the free, unrestricted coinage of both 
metals. 

‘*We join the Democracy of New York inde- 

manding the repeal of the Sherman Silver- 
Coinage Act. We condemn this act as an at- 
tempt to distract the friends of honest bimetal- 
lism, and denounce it as calculated to debase 
our currency, contract the circulating medium, 
and wreck the confidence and safety of the 
business world.’’ 
No silverite ought to object to the first 
resolution. Mr. Bland and Senator Stewart 
and all of their followers contend that 
free coinage would bring the two metals to 
a parity and keep them there, so that we 
should actually have bimetallism, and not 
merely the single silver standard, with 
gold demonetized and selling at a premium. 
The Minnesota Democrats say in sub- 
stance: ‘‘Then you cannot object to mak- 
ing the silver dollar commercially equal to 
the gold dollar. If, upon the adoption of 
free coinage, silver should not advance to 
$1.29 per ounce (it is now 86 cents), we 
merely ask that you shall put enough metal 
into the dollar to make it worth a dollar. 
Then we will join you. Then you may 
have coinage ad libitum. This is the real 
dollar of the fathers.” 





We say that this may be the political 
It offers a 
common standing-ground to the factions of 
the party. The fact that we cannot make a 
silver dollar that will continue to be of the 
same value as the gold dollar (neither more 
nor less), is no reason why we should not 
have it in our platforms. We have been 
making fools of ourselves on this subject so 
long that it is only a question of greater or 
less folly, and we think that the Minnesota 
resolution is the very least folly that we 
shall be likely to get in any national plat- 
form this year. The chief value and im- 
portance of the Minnesota Convention, 
however, is to be found in the challenge 





it gives to the snap delegation from New 
York. The doctrine that no candidate can 
be nominated without the delegation of his 
own State—a doctrine that makes any 
single State more powerful ad hoe than 
all the others taken together—this un- 
democratic doctrine the men of Minne- 
sota have trodden under their feet as 
did those of Rhode Island and of North Da- 
kota a few days or weeks earlier. It is 
certain that the Democrats of Wiscon- 
sin, of Michigan, of Nebraska, and of Mis- 
souri will set their heels upon it. It is 
probable that those of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa will do likewise, and long before 
that time the snap delegation of New 
York will be begging for mercy. 





The House did a disgraceful thing on 
Monday in passing, with only forty-two 
dissenting votes, a bill which proposes to 
abrogate the existing treaty between China 
and the United States, and to prohibit ab- 
solutely the coming into the United States 
of Chinamen, as well as those who are 
now here and may hereafter leave, except 
those who may come as diplomatic rep 
resentatives or agents of the Chinese 
Government. Vigorous speeches against 
the measure were made by Mr. Hitt, 
an Illinois Republican, and Mr. Hooker, 
a Mississippi Democrat. Mr. Hitt said 
that the bill was a cold-blooded propo- 
sition to abrogate a treaty—a thing un- 
paralleled in the diplomatic history of 
nations—and for perfidy of expression 
could not be exceeded by language. The 
most insulting proposition of the bill, Mr. 
Hitt thought, was the provision which per- 
mitted the Chinese to ‘‘ attend the World’s 
Fair under guard.” But such protests 
were of no avail when it was a question 
of catering to ‘‘the-Chinese-must-go” de- 
mand of ‘‘ the Pacific Coast vote,” and the 
bill was passed by more than four to one. 
It is believed that the Senate will not con- 
sent to so gross a piece of demagogism, 
but it is a reproach to the national reputa- 
tion that such a measure should have pass- 
ed one branch of Congress. 





The investigation of the Pension Bureau 
is piling up evidence that this branch of 
the Government, disbursing about $130,- 
000,000 a year, is conducted in a scandal- 
ously partisan and corrupt manner by 
Commissioner Raum. The most convinc- 
ing testimony to this disgraceful stateof 
things is furnished by Mr. Raum himself, 
in his answers—and his even more signifi- 
cant refusals to answer—to the questions 
which are put tohim. During Thursday’s 
session he admitted that for all practical 
purposes the Pension Bureau was a politi- 
cal machine run in the interests of the Re- 
publican party. Here is an extract from 
the proceedings: 

‘‘Question—If you found that examiners in 
the field were using their places to aid the 


Democratic party, what would you do? 
‘‘Answer—Call them in. I always give pre- 


ference in every way possible to Republicans 
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because this is a Republican Administration. I 
am in my position Tocaass I am a Republican. 
I never assign men to the field without know- 
ing their politics. I want only Republicans.’’ 





Mr. Harrison must now perceive what a 
sad mistake he made in refusing to remove 
Raum ayearago. His management of the 
Pension Bureau is the worst blot upon the 
record of the Administration. It recalls 
the Grant days of the Robesons and Bel- 
knaps and Babcocks. Worse still for Har- 
rison, he has been repeating that worst 
of Grant’s blunders in refusing to remove 
a corrupt official ‘‘ while he is under fire.” 
If Raum had been discharged, as he ought 
to have been, a year ago, and a good man 
put in his place, the scandal would have 
been forgotten before this time. As it is, 
the whole thing is kept before the public, 
and Mr. Harrison suffers for it. Appa- 
rently he has concluded to shoulder the 
load through his canvass for reélection. 
This shows an extraordinary lack of 
shrewdness—or can it be true, as Raum 
himself has hinted, that he has such a 
“pull” that the President of the United 
States does not dare to remove him, no 
matter what is proved against him? 





The prompt way in which the French 
have disposed of the Anarchist dynami- 
ters shows the virtue there is in grasp- 
ing the nettle firmly. Before the police 
were fairly roused there was some danger 
of a panic in Paris, owing to the popular 
belief that there was a powerful body of 
fanatical Anarchist conspirators diffused 
through the city, with whom society could 
not make terms, and who could not be 
successfully watched, and from whom an 
incalculable amount of damage to persons 
and property might still be expected. As 
soon as the police went vigorously to 
work, however, this theory was rapidly 
exploded. The chief of the Anarchists 
was found to be an ordinary criminal 
named Ravachol, who had already com- 
mitted many murders and _ robberies, 
and, instead of being fanatical, was sim- 
ply ferocious. The other sixty to seventy 
were apparently as easily frightened as 
any other malefactors, as easily discover- 
ed, arrested, and expelled from the coun- 
try or held for trial. The Temps, which 
has examined the situation rather minute- 
ly, estimates the total number in Paris of 
avowed and recognizable Anarchists at 200, 
but these 200 claim to have behind them 
about 3,000 others in all ranks of society. 
It is, of course, opposed to Anarchist prin- 
ciples to have an organization of any 
kind which would control individual action, 
and they meet in ‘‘ groups” for discussion, 
but all explosions are carried out by one 
person only. They have had several or- 
gans, such as La Révolte, the Pére Pei- 
nard, L’Insurgé, and Le Conscrit. At 
one time the ‘‘Groups” had names, such 
as ‘‘the Batignolles Panther,” ‘‘ the Flat 
Feet,” ‘‘the Gunshot,” and the ‘* Wolf's 
Cubs” — somewhat like our ‘ Plug 
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Uglies” and ‘ Bloodtubs” of long ago. 
Their creed is very simple—that property 
ought to be divided equally; that there 
‘ought to be no government, or at all 
events no government composed of the 
bourgeois class; and that anybody who ob- 
jected to this ought to be blown up. 


The legal precautions in France against 
the illicit manufacture of explosives are 
very minute and stringent, but the facility 
with which explosives can be compounded 
or stolen has made these precautions of 
little value. The manufacture is per 
mitted only to licensed companies, giving 
heavy bail for obedience to the law, and 
submitting themselves to incessant of 
ficial inspection. Any one who wishes to 
purchase an explosive must give his name, 
address, and calling; the use he proposes 
to make of it; the day on which he will 
use it; the place in which he will keep it, 
and the route he will follow in trans 
porting it from the factory. But, as the 
Temps points out, what is the use of all 
this, as far as anarchy is concerned, 
when every miner or quarryman who uses 
dynamite, can, by secretly putting aside 
a cartridge or two now and then, 
soon accumulate a considerable stock, of 
which the authorities will know nothing? 
The true means of safety seem to lie in 
the close observation of suspicious charac 
ters by the police, who, as a general rule, 
are pretty sure to be aided by the owners of 
the houses in which they meet. The trouble 
with explosives is that they may go off in 
the manufacture, and everybody who lets 
rooms or buildings, however much he 
may sympathize with anarchy, feels un 
easy if he thinks they are being compound 
Still, there is no 
doubt that a new and formidable weapon 
has been put into the hands of the crimi- 
nal and the fanatically discontented 


ed on his premises. 





At a meeting of the General Court of 
the Bank of England on the 17th ult., Mr 
Lidderdale, the Governor, presented a state 
ment of the present phase of the Baring 
liquidation. The whole amount of liabilities 
assumed was £30,000,000. Of this sum 
£22,000,000 was in existence at the time of 
the crisis, October 31, 1890, and £8,000,000 
was incurred subsequently. Against this 
sum there has been received from the assets 
and dues of the house £23,000,000, leaving 
£7,000,000 due to the guarantors. The se- 
curities held against this liability consist 
of £5,800,000 Argentines, £2,000,000 Uru 
guayans, £924,000 South Americans other 
than those mentioned, and miscellaneous 
assets amounting to £1,46,000. Respecting 
the character of these assets Mr. Lidderdale 
would express no opinion except that, in 
his judgment, the guarantors would get out 
without loss He did not think that the 
time had yet come for forming a syndicate 
to relieve the Bank of its responsibility. 
The debt needed to be reduced a good deal 
lower before such a step would be practi- 
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| cable. The court then declared a half-yearly 


dividend of 5 per cent. on its £14,000,000 
capital, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, and carried £25,000 to the “rest” 
or surplus fund. From this it appears 
that the business of John Bull has not gone 
to the dogs yet. The Baring rescue and 
salvage is probably the greatest feat of its 
kind ever undertaken and carried through 
The extent of the 
ruin that would have followed an actual 
failure and protest of the Barings’ paper is 
almost unimaginable. 


since the world began. 


The Buenos Ayres Standard has been 
making some valuable exposures of the in 
flated character of Argentine statistics of 
It shows that the offi 
cial valuations, both of imports and ex 


foreign commerce. 


ports, have been greatly exaggerated, the 
former by about 50 per cent., and the 
latter by 20, 
for the past three years by the customs 
authorities at $190 the ton, while its actual 
price in the Buenos Ayres market has 
averaged only about $80. Kerosene has 
been assessed at eighteen times its real com 
mercial value. The same intlation, though 
in a less degree, has been practised in 
the case of many other imports, so that 
the paper cited maintains that the official 
tigures of imports for the past three vears 
ought to read $249, 500,000 instead of $378, 
500,000, as officially declared. In like man 
ner it analyzes the statistics of exports, 
showing how the Government figures for 
them are too great by $64,000,000, for the 
past three years 


Thus, sugar has been valued 


All this goes to show 
how the Argentine bubble has been blown 
up all around, and at the same time fur 
nishes a new warning against putting im 
plicit contidence in official figures relating 
to commerce 


The present anomalous position of the 
Brazilian President is seen from a glance 
at the provisions of the Constitution and 
the election laws bearing upon his status 
The Constitution provides (Article 42) that 
in case a vacancy occurs in the Presidential 
office during the first two years of a Presi- 
dential term, the Vice-President succeeds 
only temporarily, and a new election is to 
be ordered. According to the new election 
law, promulgated on January 26, this new 
election is to be ordered within three months 
from the time the vacancy occurs. It seems 
clear that President Peixoto is subject to 
both these provisions of the law, and yet 
he has shown no disposition whatever to 
comply with them. Some of his friends 
maintain that the exceptional circum- 
stances under which the ‘‘vacancy” was 
created—by the navy’s deposing Fonseca— 
make it unnecessary to apply the strict let- 
ter of the law. We should think h safer 
defence for him would be that as Congress 
when it adjourned voted him ‘plenary 
powers,” he is thereby authorized to be 
both law and Constitution unto himself. At 
any rate, that is what he appears to think. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR PRINCIPLE. 


A Goop many political observers in vari- 
ous parts of the country are greatly sur- 
prised at the sudden revival of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s prospects as a Presidential candi- 
date, and are seeking reasons in explana- 
tion of it. We think they will find them in 
his speech in Rhode Island on Saturday, 
and especially in such sentences of it 
as these: ‘‘Splendid achievements await 
those who bravely, honestly, and stub- 
bornly fight in the people’s cause”; and 
‘*Demonstrate to the people the merits 
of your cause and trust them.” That 
has been his political creed from the be- 
ginning of his public career to the present 
moment. He acted in accordance with it 
when, as Governor, he vetoed the five- 
cent-fare bill, and ran the risk of being 
denounced as the friend of the railway 
corporations rather than the friend of the 
people. He acted in accordance with it when, 
as President, he vetoed the Dependent Pen- 
sion Bill, and, above all, when he issued 
his famous tariff message. He acted in 
accordance with it again when he wrote 
his letter against free silver coinage in 
February of last year. 

On all these momentous occasions he put 
his trust in the people and in their ca- 
pacity to recognize the justice and hon- 
esty of the cause for which he was fight- 
ing. In each instance the politicians de- 
clared that he had ruined himself politi- 
cally, but time has shown that he was a 
shrewder politician than they, for he has 
to-day a wider and more enduring popu- 
larity than any other citizen of his time. 
His kind of politics is that described 
by Lowell in his definition of a states- 
man: ‘‘He is not so much interested in 
the devices by which men may be in- 
fluenced, as about how they ought to be in- 
fluenced; not so much about how men’s 
passions and prejudices may be utilized for 
a momentary advantage to himself or his 
party, as about how they may be hindered 
from doing a permanent harm to the com- 
monwealth. He trains himself to discern 
evils in their causes that he may forewarn 
if he cannot prevent, and that he may not 
be taken unawares by the long bill of 
damages they are sure to bring in, and al- 
ways at the least convenient moment.” 

The great revival of Demucratic faith in 
Mr. Cleveland, which is now sweeping all 
opposition before it, is due to the fact that 
he has made it his constant political prac- 
tice to show his party and his countrymen 
what they ought to do rather than what 
they mightdo. More than any other public 
man of his time, he has sought to hinder 
his party from doing a permanent harm to 
the commonwealth. It is because he has 
done this that the whole country believes 
in his honesty and fearlessness—believes he 
would do right in every emergency, no 
matter what the personal cost might be.- 

If any man doubts the value of the ser- 
vice which Mr. Cleveland has done his 
party by his Course, let him read the reso- 
lutions which the Democratic Conventions 
of Rhode Island, Minnesota, and other 





States are adopting as they are sending 
their Cleveland delegations to the National 
Convention. He will find therein the kind 
of material which begets lasting enthu: 
siasm in a Presidential canvass. They 
are not empty and meaningless decla- 
rations, but pledges to sustain an honest 
man, and to sustain him in upholding prin- 
ciples which are of vital interest to the 
prosperity and welfare of the country. 
There is no dodging or ‘‘ straddling ” ne- 
cessary, because the whole country knows 
exactly where the candidate stands now 
and where he will stand if he is elected. 
The American people do like an honest 
man as well now as they ever did, and they 
do like to be trusted to take the honest, 
patriotic view of all public questions. 

No man ought to realize the truth of all 
this to-day more forcibly than David B. 
Hill. He has been trying to succeed in ob- 
taining a Presidential nomination by pre- 
cisely opposite methods to those pur- 
sued by Mr. Cleveland. Surely his ‘‘ long 
bill of damages” has been brought in 
‘fat the least convenient moment.” He 
sought only to find the ‘‘devices by 
which men may be influenced,” and 
they have all failed him. The grand 
final result of all his labors is to set 
him before the country as a politician 
without principle, the leader of a band 
of political brigands who have been de- 
tected in stealing control of a Legisla- 
ture, and have been exposed and de- 
nounced for that crime by the leading 
lawyers in their own political party. 
In fact, Mr. Hill has, by his conduct, 
succeeded in bringing out to public view 
a class of voters whose existence was, till 
within the past few weeks, generally 
questioned—that is, independent Demo- 
crats who hold the honor of their party so 
high that they do not hesitate to cen- 
sure and repudiate leaders who commit 
crimes in its name and for its supposed 
advantage. 

The enthusiasm with which the Demo- 
cratic masses are flocking to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s support is undoubtedly increased 
by the sense of relief which they all 
feel at the failure of the Hill conspiracy 
to prevent his nomination. If Hill had 
not started his garroting expedition 
against the party, there would have 
been no question of Mr. Cleveland’s re- 
nomination. Hill’s failure simply means 
the collapse of the most formidable effort 
that can be made to prevent Mr. Cleve- 
land’s candidacy, and the reaction which 
is now so apparent and pervading in all 
parts of the country is the natural result. 
The party feels not only that it is going to 
have the candidate of its choice, but that 
it is going to save its self-respect and 
enter a campaign with its head erect and 
its conscience clear. 





LEGISLATOR AND CONSTITUENTS. 


THE Keokuk Gate City, an Iowa Republican 
newspaper which discusses public questions 
with independence as well as intelligence, 





questions the justice of our statement that 
‘‘the Republicans in Iowa have finally 
decided to stand by prohibition.” It 
holds that the action of the Legislature 
was not the act of the Iowa Republi- 
cans as a party, but was the vote of so 
many legislators from so many prohibition 
districts who had been elected upon the 
pledge to the voters of their counties that 
they would stand by the prohibitory law, 
and who could not have been elected if 
they had not so promised. It admits that a 
few of the Republicans who voted against 
the bill were personally in favor of local 
option, but it says that they had assured 
their constituents that, no matter what 
their personal views were, they would 
stand by the Prohibitory Law. 

The Gate City proceeds to discuss the 
wider question of the relation between le- 
gislator and constituents. Among other 
things it says: 

‘*Certainly it will not be maintained that 
candidates for the Legislature should promise 
their constituents one thing and then go to the 
Legislature and do the precisely opposite thing. 
No one should want to make politics and legisla- 
tion a matter of open falsehood and debauchery 
like that. But for the position taken by the 
Republican candidates for the Legislature in 
the fifty-four districts that elected Republican 
legislators, the Republicans would not have 
carried the Legislature. That is a perfectly 
agg fact to any one here in Iowa, whether 

e is a Prohibitionist or anti-Prohibitionist. 
And there was nothing for those legislators so 
elected to do but to keep their word.”’ 

The question here raised is not a new 
one, but it is always full of interest. It is 
more than a question of good faith. It in- 
volves the whole matter as to the proper 
relation of the legislator to his constituents, 
the extent to which he shall turn him- 
self into a mere machine to record their 
opinions (or their supposed opinions) at 
some time in the past, the degree to which 
he shall be conceded the right to exercise his 
own discretion as to what is the best thing 
for the community. It is a question which 
has just been raised in Congress over the 
Silver Bill, and it is a question which is 
sure to come up periodically in the future. 

It is by no means a one-sided question. 
It is something more than whether a man 
ought to keep a pledge. To take an illus- 
tration which will make plain the wider 
issue involved: in 1890 a popular craze in 
favor of the free coinage of silver swept 
over the country, afflicting the Republi- 
cans hardly less than the Democrats. The 
Republican State Convention in Indiana, 
Harrison’s own State, adopted on the 10th of 
September, 1890, a resolution which “ cor- 
dially commended the action of the Re- 
publicans in Congress on the subject of 
silver coinage,” condemned ex-President 
Cleveland for having ‘‘strongly opposed 
all legislation favorable to silver coinage,” 
denounced the Democrats in the House as 
foes of silver because ‘‘the law recently 
enacted was passed in spite of persistent 
Democratic opposition,” and commended 
this law as ‘‘a long yet prudent step towards 
freecoinage.” The Republicans of Iowa the 
same year came out in favor of free coin- 
age as the ideal towards which the Gov- 
ernment should move as rapidly as possi- 
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ble. Their platform, adopted on the 25th 
of June, 1890, contained this plank: 

‘We are in favor of such an expansion of 
the currency as will‘meet the growing demands 
of the increase in population and trade, and 
offset the contraction resulting from the con- 
tinual withdrawal of the national-bank circu- 
lation. That to this end we favor such legisla- 
tion as will utilize as money the entire silver 
product of our mines, and we favor such laws 
as will aid in the ultimate unrestricted use of 
both of the precious metals as money.’’ 

It was upon such resolutions that the 
Republicans of Indiana and Iowa ran their 
candidates for Congress in 1890, and such 
of them as were elected may be held to 
have pledged themselves to carry out these 
resolutions by their votes. That is to say, 
according to the Gate City’s theory, when 
a bill looking toward free coinage comes 
before Congress in 1892, Republican rep- 
resentatives from Indiana and Iowa are 
bound to vote for it, because in 1890 their 
constituents commended the Silver Bill, 
then just passed, as ‘‘a long step towards 
free coinage,” and instructed them to ‘‘fa- 
vor such laws as will aid in the ultimate un- 
restricted use of silver as money.” Accord- 
ing to this theory, all that the Represemta- 
tive in Congress has to do when any ques- 
tion comes up is to try and find out what 
his constituents thought (or thought they 
thought) about it two or three years before, 
and then vote accordingly. 

This does not seem to us a rational con- 
ception either of ‘“‘the popular will” or of 
the Representative’s obligations to his con- 
stituents. It requires any fleeting craze 
which gets possession of a convention to be 
regarded as the deliberate and final verdict 
of the people—which is a gross injustice to 
the people. The party managers who con- 
structed the Indiana and Iowa Republican 
platforms of 1890 thought that the nation 
was bent upon the ultimate free coinage 
of silver, and that the popular thing to do 
would be to fall in with this supposed 
popular demand. They were badly mis- 
taken. There was far less sentiment in 
favor of free comage then than they 
thought, and there is far less now than 
there was then. The Republicans of In- 
diana and Iowa in 1892 are obviously 
and overwhelmingly against any further 
step towards free coinage, and the Con- 
gressman from either of those States who 
had voted last week according to the plat- 
form of 1890, would have misrepresented 
his party. 

Of course nobody at this distance can 
judge correctly whether there has been any 
material change in the attitude of Iowa Re- 
publicans towards prohibition since last 
summer, when the State Convention de- 
clared in favor of it, but it certainly looks as 
though there had been. Many Republican 
newspapers which formerly supported the 
policy have come out in favor of dropping 
it. Three Republican Senators voted for the 
Local-Option Law when it was before that 
body, and, as we understand it, they claim 
that they find their action endorsed by a 
large proportion of the party in their respec- 
tive districts. If there were enough Republi- 
can Representatives to pass the bill in the 
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House who believed that their constituents 
now favor it, they ought to have made it a 
law, according to the narrow theory of 
simply representing the opinions of their 
constituents at the time they were called 
upon to vote. 

But the truth is, that no right-minded 
man will accept the commission of Repre- 
sentative or Senator if he is only to re- 
cord the popular will. His first duty is to 
do what he believes to be best for the in- 
terests of the State. If a member of the 
Iowa Legislature thinks in March, 1892, 
that, in view of the conditions now exist- 
ing, the passage of a local-option law 
would promote the cause of good morals, 
he ought to vote for it. The man who 
wins the enduring respect of his consti- 
tuents is the man who votes against their 
prejudices, or even their convictions, 
if he thinks he ought so to vote. The 
greatest name in the history of Iowa is 
that of James W. Grimes, and the reason 
is because—at a crisis in the history of the 
Republic—he, a Republican Senator, had 
the courage to vote, at the dictate of his 
conscience, against the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, when 99 out of every 100 
Republicans in Iowa demanded that he 
should vote for it. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE 
TREATY. 


BRAZILIAN 


WHATEVER may be the truth in regard 
to some of the assertions of the London 
Times's Buenos Ayres correspondent, in 
his despatch of Thursday last, cabled anew 
to this country, there can be no doubt that 
he was strictly correct in saying that, ac- 
cording to the declarations of the Brazil 
ians themselves, the reciprocity treaty 
with them ‘‘obtained under pro- 
mises which have not been fulfilled.” We 
have several times produced evidence 
going to show that this was the fact, 
but it has met with the usual over- 
powering rejoinder that no newspaper 
which did not worshipat the shrine of pro- 
tection could tell the truth, and that any 
charges made against Mr. Blaine must be 
inspired by ‘British gold,” and therefore 
false, no matter how strong the proof 
might appear to be. It was also said that 
no responsible person appeared in Brazil to 
father the charges, and that anonymous 


was 


and journalistic assertions were beneath 
notice. 

This whole defence has been swept away 
by a long communication from Ruy Bar- 
bosa published in the Rio de Janeiro Com- 
bate of February 24. He, it will be re- 
membered, was Minister of Finance and 
virtual Premier in the Cabinet of the Pro- 
visional Government, and was the one 
man in Brazil mainly responsible for the 
negotiation of the treaty. 
associated in that matter Senhor Cesario 
Alvim, Minister of the Interior, and Sen- 
hor Wandenkolk, Minister of Marine. They 
| lend their names and authority to the ac- 
count of the negotiation which Senhor Bar- 
bosa makes public, so that the story now 
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stands upon their united testimony and 
personal responsibility 

The ex-Minister begins by asserting that 
the Provisional Government advocated 
the projected treaty with the dominating 
idea that it would 
especial advantages 


give Brazilian sugar 
in the United States 
He quotes a letter addressed to him by the 
Brazilian Minister in 
which the latter said 

emption of sugar from customs duties will 
not avail us, as that will be a very slight 
advantage 


Washington, in 


* The general ex 


What we need is an exclusive 
It was this 
“exclusive favor,” says Barbosa, which the 
Brazilian Government sought to obtain, 
and which it supposed it did obtain, from 
the Government of the United States He 
proceeds to give various proofs, documen 


favor shown our product 


tary and otherwise, in support of his posi 
tion. 

His first citation is from an official letter 
written by the Brazilian Minister at Wash 
ington, under date of April 22, L890, in 
which that diplomat, Mr. Mendonga, urged 
his Government to accede to the proposed 
treaty, and said in so many words that 
“‘nosimilar treaty would be made with 
Spain.” in 
the minds of the Brazilian Cabinet, and it 
was solely in view of it that they autho 
rized Mr. Mendonca to proceed with the 
affair. Ample proof of this is furnished 
by Barbosa in his quotations from an 
other letter of Mendonca’s and his tele 
graphic reply thereto. The letter was dated 
September 17, 1800, and said: ‘‘ We ought 
to lose no time in being the first to take 


This proviso was constantly 


possession of a field in which we shall have 
a practical monopoly, for as long as the 
United States do not make similar treaties, 
as they will not, with Spain and England, 
no other country can compete with us 
here.” This letter reached Rio de Janeiro 
on October 20, and Barbosa immediately 
telegraphed in reply: ‘‘ You may continue 
the negotiations according to the terms of 
your letter, just received.” Later on, 
Mendong¢a was in Brazil, and in all his con- 
ferences with Barbosa, and with the entire 
Cabinet, he ‘‘emphatically declared that 
the agreement would not depart from that 
essential condition.” 

Corroboration of all this is supplied in a 
letter written to Baron Lucena, the last 
Premier of Fonseca’s Administration, by 
ex-Minister of the Interior Alvim. He was 
giving an account of the whole negotia- 
tion, and wrote as follows: 


‘*‘When our representative in the great 
American Republic, Salvador de Mendong¢a, 
came to this capital for the purpose of pressing 
the negotiations toa close, he gave me, as he 
gave all my colleagues in the Cabinet, in 
the conferences which we had, the most 
perfect assurances that, in the treaty which 
was to be made, it would be deter- 
mined by a special clause, or by a _ pro- 
mise of the American Government, that no 
similar agreement should be made with any 
monarchical Power of Euro;e. This makes 
clear the reason for our haste in the matter, as 
the American Government had previously con- 
sented to the agreement, according to the in- 
formation given us by our diplomatic agent, 
who assured us that he had been very careful 
about this particular, and bad encountered a 
most favorable disposition on the part of the 
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illustrious statesman, Mr. Blaine, who had mo- 
tives of high policy easy to understand.’’ 


Moreover, on December 17, 1890, Minis- 
ter Mendonga, before’ leaving Brazil for 
Washington, wrote to Barbosa that if the 
Democrats returned to power they would 
alter the tariff, but would scarcely extend 
to other countries ‘‘the advantages, as 
concerns sugar, which we alone are to 
enjoy to the exclusion of European 
@lonies in America.” The same gen- 
tleman, when again in Brazil in 1891, 
after the treaty had been ratified, and 
when there was much public dissatis- 
faction with it, wrote to Barbosa asking 
for a conference, and saying: ‘‘I believe 
that in the interview which I request I 
can prove to you the advantage we have 
won, and clearly vindicate my position in 
affirming to you that I had a promise 
from Mr. Blaine that no treaty should be 
made with Spain.” 

All this evidence puts beyond possibility 
of doubt the fact that Minister Mendonca 
did assure his Government that the United 
States would not, in case Brazil accepted 
the treaty, make a similar agreement with 
Spain or any European monarchy. ‘The 
question comes back, then,” says the Jor- 
nal do Commercio in commenting upon 
Barbosa’s letter, ‘‘to whether Mr. Blaine 
ever did make to Salvador de Mendonca 
the promises which he so repeatedly and 
emphatically said were made him. For 
our part, we are obliged to believe that 
our Minister told the truth, all the more 
so in view of the fact that’ two successive 
Governments have kept him at Washing- 
ton.” Now,we know this is a painful sub- 
ject to the Tribune, and that it ‘closed 
the controversy” some months ago, after 
it had failed to obtain a denial from either 
Mr. Blaine or Mr. Mendonga. We also 
know how difficult is its position in an 
affair where Mr. Blaine is concerned, 
and how it has to suppress all news re- 
flecting upon him, as it did the Lon- 
don Times despatch referred to above. 
Neither do we forget the muzzle it 
wears in virtue of being a member of the 
Administration—a muzzle which Commis- 
sioner Raum unfeelingly exhibited to a 
scoffing world the other day in Washington. 
It will remember that it sneered at our 
former evidence as being ‘‘private” and 
“confidential”; what has it to say about 
publications made in the journals of Bra- 
zil, over,the names of ex-Ministers, seri- 
ously impugning the good faith and honor 
of our Government ? 








WALT WHITMAN. 


Watt, or Walter, Whitman was born in West 
Hills, Long Island, on the 31st of May, 1819, 
and was educated in the public schools of 
Brooklyn and New York city. He afterwards 
learned printing, and worked at that trade in 
summer, teaching in winter. Later on he ac- 
quired a good deal of skill as a carpenter. For 
brief periods of his career he edited newspapers 
in New Orleans and on Long Island, and in 
1847-48 he made long pedestrian tours through 
the United States, generally following the 





courses of the great Western rivers. He also 
made pedestrian explorations in Canada. His 
‘ Leaves of Grass’ was first published in 1855. 
During the war his brother was wounded on 
the battlefield, and he hastened to visit him in 
camp, becoming a volunteer army nurse, in 
which capacity he served for three years in 
Washington and in Virginia. His experiences 
are recorded in ‘ Drum-Taps’ and other poems. 
Want of rest and nervous strain brought on a 
severe illness in 1864, from the effects of which 
he never fully recovered. In 1870 he published 
his ‘ Democratic Vistas.’ From 1865 to 1874 he 
held a Government clerkship in Washington. 
In the latter year he was stricken by paralysis 
and retired to Camden, where he was gradual- 
ly recovering when the sudden death of his 
mother in his presence caused a relapse, and he 
had remained in a crippled condition ever 
since, although until lately in generally fair 
health. His intel'ectual powers remained un- 
affected. In his prime Mr. Whitman had a 
magnificent physique, and to the last his pre- 
sence was imposing, his white hair giving him 
a most venerable appearance in his later 
years. At times he felt the pinch of poverty, 
but his wants were few and simple, and he had 
friends who were always ready to contribute 
to the relief of his necessities. Among his pub- 
lished works may be mentioned ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’ ‘ Passage to India,’ ‘ After All, Not to 
Create Only,’ ‘Two Rivulets,’ ‘Specimen Days 
and Collect,’ ‘ November Boughs,’ and ‘ Sands 
at Seventy.’ 

It has been the curious experience of Walt 
Whitman to find his inspiration almost wholly 
in his own country, and his admirers almost 
wholly in another. The rhythmic apostle of 
democracy, he has had, in the words of one of 
his stanch admirers, ‘‘absolutely no popular 
following ’’ at home; and the gradual increase 
of his circle of special readers, even here, has 
been largely due to the class he least ap- 
proves—those who desire to be English even 
in their fads. The same thing was true, years 
ago, of ‘‘ Joaquin’’ Miller; but while he has 
gradually faded from view, the robuster per- 
sonality of Whitman has held its own, aided 
greatly by his superb physique, by the persist- 
ent and somewhat exaggerated panegyrics on 
his services as an army nurse, and by that rise 
in pecuniary value which awaits all books 
classed by the book-venders as ‘‘ facetize ’’ or 
‘*curiosa.’’ All this constitutes a combination 
quite unique. To many the mere fact of 
foreign admiration is a sufficient proof of the 
greatness of an American; they have never 
outgrown that pithy proverb, the result of the 
ripe experience of a young Philadelphian of 
twenty-one, that ‘‘a foreign country is a kind 
of contemporaneous posterity.’’ But when we 
remember that the scene of this particular fame 
was England, and that it was divided with 
authors now practically forgotten—with ‘‘ Ar- 
temus Ward”’ and ‘‘ Josh Billings’’ and the 
author of ‘Sam Slick’; when we remember 
how readily the same recognition is still given 
in England to any American who misspells or 
makes fritters of English, or who enters litera- 
ture, as Lady Morgan’s Irish hero entered a 
drawing-room, by throwing a back somersault 
in at the door—the judicious American will by 
no means regard this experience as final. It 
must be remembered, too, that all the malodor- 
ous portions of Whitman’s earlier poems were 
avowedly omitted from the first. English edi- 
tion of his works; he was expurgated and fumi- 
gated in a way that might have excited the ut- 
most contempt from M. Guy de Maupassant, or 
indeed from himself; and so the first presenta- 
tion of this poet to his English admirers showed 





him, as it were, clothed and in his right mind. 
Again, it is to be remembered that much of 
the vague sentiment of democracy in his works, 
while wholly picturesqueand novel to an Eng- 
lishman—provided he can tolerate it at all—is 
to us comparatively trite and almost conven- 
tional; it is the rhythmic or semi-rhythmic re- 
production of a thousand Fourth of July ora- 
tions, and as we are less and less inclined to 
hear this oft-told tale in plain prose, we are 
least of all tempted to read it in what is not 
even plain verse. There is, therefore, nothing 
remarkable in the sort of parallax which exhi- 
bits the light of Whitman’s fame at so different 
an angle in his own country and in England. 

But while an English fame does not of itself 
prove an American to be great—else were we 
all suing for Buffalo Bill’s social favor as if we 
were members of the British aristocracy—it 
certainly does not prove that he is not great; 
and it is for us to view Whitman as dispassion- 
ately as if he were an author all our own, like 
Whittier or Parkman, of whom an English 
visitor will tell you, with labored politeness, 
that he has a vague impression of having heard 
of him. The most distinct canonization ever 
afforded to Whitman on our own shores was 
when Mr. Stedman placed him among the Dii 
majores of our literature by giving him a sepa- 
rate chapter in his ‘ Poets of America’; and 
though it is true that this critic had already 
cheapened that honor by extending it to Bayard 
Taylor, yet this was obviously explained in 
part by personal friendship, and partly by the 
wish not to give New England too plainly the 
lion’s share of fame. Possibly this last con- 
sideration may have had influence in the case 
of Whitman also; but it is impossible not to see 
in this chapter a slightly defensive and apolo- 
getic tone, such as appears nowhere else in the 
book. Mr. Stedman’s own sense of form is so 
strong, his instinct of taste so trustworthy, and 
his love-poetry in particular of so high and re- 
fined a quality, that he could not possibly ap- 
proach Whitman with the sort of predeter- 
mined sympathy that we might expect, for in- 
stance, from Ella Wheeler Wilcox or Amélie 
Rives. 

There seems to be a provision in nature for 
a class of poets who appear at long intervals, 
and who resolutely confine themselves to a 
few very simple stage properties, and substi- 
tute mere cadence for form. There is, or was, 
an Ossian period, when simple enthusiasts sat 
up at night and read until they were sleepy 
about the waving of the long grass on the 
blasted heath, and the passing of the armed 
warrior and the white-bosomed maiden. Os- 
sian is not much read now, but Napoleon Bona- 
parte admired him and Goethe studied him. 
Neither is Tupper now much cultivated; but 
men not very old assure us that his long, ram- 
bling lines were once copied by the page into 
extract-books, and that he was welcomed as 
relieving mankind from the tiresome restraints 
of verse. It would bea great mistake, doubt- 
less, to class Whitman With Ossian on the one 
side, or Tupper on the other; but it would be 
a still greater error to overlook the fact that 
the mere revolt against the tyranny of form 
has been made again and again, before him, 
and that without securing immortal fame to 
the author of the experiment. 

It is no uncommon thing, moreover, for the 
fiercest innovating poets to revert to the ranks 
of order before they die—as Wordsworth 
gradually became conventional and Swinburne 
decent. Whitman has abstained, through all 
his later publications, from those proclamations 
of utter nudity which Emerson called ‘‘ pria- 
pism,’’ in connection with ‘ Leaves of Grass’; 
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and is far more compressed and less simply 
enumerative than when he began. True poetry 
is not merely the putting of thoughts into 
words, but the putting of the best thoughts 
into the best words; it gives us, as in painting, 
the O of Giotto; it secures for us what Ruskin 
calls ‘‘the perfection and precision of the in- 
stantaneous line.’’ -It fires a rifle-bullet in- 
stead of a shower of bird-shot; it culls the very 
best phrase out of language, instead of throw- 
ing a dozen epithets to see if one may chance to 
stick. For example, Emerson centres his 
‘©Problem’’ in ‘‘a cowled churchman’’; 
Browning singles out an individual bishop or 
rabbi, as the case may be; but Whitman 
enumerates ‘‘ priests on the earth, oracles, sa- 
criticers, brahmins, sabians, llamas, monks, 
muftis, exhorters.’’ In ‘‘The Song of the 
Broad-Axe’’ there are nineteen successive lines 
beginning with the word ‘‘ Where ’’; in ‘‘ Salut 
au Monde! ’’ eighteen beginning with ‘‘I see.’’ 
In ‘‘I sing the body electric,’’ he specifies in 
detail ‘‘ Wrists and wrist- joints, hand, palm, 
knuckles, thumb, fore-finger, finger-joints, 
finger-nails,’’ with thirteen more lines of just 
such minutiz. In the same poem he explains 
that he wishes his verses to be regarded as 
‘*Man’s, woman’s, child’s, youth’s, wife's, 
husband’s, mother’s, father’s, young man’s, 
young woman’s poems.’’ It is like bringing 
home a sackful of pebbles from the beach and 
asking you to admire the collected heap as a 
fine sea view. But it is to be noticed that these 
follies diminish in his later works: the lines 
grow shorter ; and though he does not acquiesce 
in rhyme, he occasionally accepts a rhythm so 
well defined that it may be called conventional, 
as in the fine verses entitled ‘‘ Darest thou now, 
O Soul?’ And it isa fact which absolutely 
overthrows the whole theory of poetic struc- 
ture or structurelessness implied in Whitman’s 
volumes, that his warmest admirers usually 
place first among his works the poem on Lin- 
coln’s death, ‘‘ My Captain,’’ which comes so 
near to recognized poetic methods that it actu- 
ally falls into rhyme. 

Whitman can never be classed, as Spinoza 
was by Schleiermacher, among ‘‘ God-intoxi- 
cated ’’ men; but he was early intoxicated with 
two potent draughts—himself and his country: 


“ One’s self I sing, a simple separate person 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse.” 
With these words his collected poems open, and 
to these he has always been true. They have 
brought with them a certain access of power, 
and they have also implied weakness; on the 
personal side leading to pruriency and on the 
national side to rant. For some reason or other 
our sexual nature is so ordained that it is very 
hard for a person to dwell much upon it, even 
for noble and generous purposes, without de- 
veloping a tendency to morbidness; the lives 
of philanthropists and reformers have some- 
times shown this, and when one insists on it 
for purposes of self-glorification, the danger is 
greater. Whitman did not escape the dan- 
ger; it is something that he outgrew it; and it 
is possible that if let entirely alone, which 
could hardly be expected, he might have 
dropped ‘‘Children of Adam,’’ and some of 
the more nauseous passages in other effusions, 
from his published works. One thing which 
has always accentuated the seeming grossness 
of the sensual side of his works has been the 
entire absence of that personal and ideal side 
of passion which can alone elevate and dignify 
it. Probably no poet of equal pretensions was 
ever so entirely wanting in the sentiment of 
individual love; not only has he given us no 
love-poem, in the ordinary use of that term, 
but it is as difficult to conceive of his writing 
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one as of his chanting a serenade beneath the 
window of his mistress. His love is the blunt, 
undisguised attraction of sex to sex, the phy- 
sical appetite for the requisite quantity of 
white flesh; and whether this flesh belongs to a 
goddess or a street-walker, a Queensbury or a 
handmaid, is to him absolutely unimportant. 
This not only separates him from the poets of 
thoroughly ideal emotion, like Poe, but from 
those, like Rossetti, whose passion, though it 
may incarnate itself in the body, is insepara- 
ble from the very profoundest and most subtle 
yearnings of the spirit. 

In preaching this gospel of unbounded self- 
indulgence—or, as his admirers would prefer 
to call it, self-expression—he has constantly 
made his own personality, and especially his 
own fine physical manhood, a factor. It is 
therefore fair to introduce this factor into criti- 
cism, in a way that would be wholly unfair if 
we were dealing with an objective poet like 
Browning. Thus, in his poem of ‘‘ Native Mo- 
ments,’’ Whitman says: 

“ Native moments—when you come upon me—ah, you 
are here now 

Give me now libidinous joys only 

Give me the drench of my passions, give me life 
coarse and rank. 

To-day I go to consort with Nature's darlings; to- 
night, too. 

Iam for those who believe in loose delights; I share 
the midnight orgies of young men.” 

Much more has Whitman written to the same 
purpose, and with a bad influence—we speak 
from personal observation—on the lives of 
many young men; an influence that can scarce- 
ly be estimated. This passage is probably not 
among those extracts from Whitman which 
are now read for charitable purposes at Con- 
gregational rooms or in the parlors of Episcopal 
churches; but it represents what the poet would 
once have recognized as the vital principle of 
his muse. And he constantly represents him- 
self as the living example of what he sings: 
“Tnow, thirty-seven years old, in perfect health, 

begin, 
Hoping not to cease till death.” 

This is his theory, this his invited test. No 
matter, for the present, what the moralist 
would say of the theory; what the physiologist 
would say of it is, that a man who undertakes 
to act upon it will end in bankruptcy, will 
not live out his life; that those who thus claim 
to be Nature’s darlings end as Nature's warn- 
ings; that paralysis, insanity, premature old 
age are the retribution for ‘‘ the drench of the 
passions ’’ in youth. Was there ever a sadder 
personal commentary on all this than when we 
find this same poet, who at thirty-seven 
exulted in his manly strength, addressing 
school-children at fifty-five from the point of 
view of extreme age (‘‘An Old Man's Thoughts 
of School’’), and having constant appeals 
made for him, when hardly past the prime of 
life, as for one broken down by years and 
infirmities ? Compare this premature senility 
of the poet of ‘‘ life coarse and rank,’’ with the 
old age of the chaster poets—with Bryant's 
eighty-four clean and wholesome years, with 
Whittier’s, almost a life-long invalid, and yet 
busy and useful when eighty-four years are 
told. It is the easy device of admirers to attri- 
bute this want of physical staying power to 
Whitman’s army services, but the land is full 
of men who encountered during the civil war, 
and without boasting, an ordeal of bodily 
exposures to which those of Whitman were as 
nothing, in that comparatively sheltered posi- 
tion which he chose for himself, and who are 
still in health and vigor. We have no wish to 
dwell on the bodily calamities of any one, but 
where a man deliberately invites the personal 
test, and where the application of that test 
points a moral for coming generations, it 
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would te cowardly to shrink from its recogni- 
tion. 

On purely poetic grounds it must be said of 
Whitman that he has in a high degree that 
measure of the ideal faculty which Emerson 
conceded to Margaret Fuller: he has ‘* lyric 
glimpses.’’ Rarely constructing anything, he 


is yet gifted in phrases, in single cadences, in 
single wayward strains as from an -®olian 
harp. It constantly happens that the titles or 
catch-words of his poems are better than the 
poems themselves; as we sometimes hear it 
said in praise of a clergyman that he has 
beautiful texts. ‘* Proud Music of the Storm,’ 
‘* When Lilies Last in Door-yard Bloomed,"’ 
and others, will readily occur; and if they 
were sometimes borrowed or duplicated, as 
** The Sobbing of the Bells*’ from Poe, it is 
no matter. Often, on the other hand, they are 
inflated, as ‘** Chanting the Square Deific,’’ 
or affected and feeble, as ‘* Eidolons.'’’ One 
of the most curiously un-American traits in 
a poet professedly so national is his way of 
interlarding foreign, and especially French, 
phrases, to a degree that recalls the fashion 
able novels of the last generation, and gives 
an incongruous effect comparable only to 
Theodore Parker's description of an African 
chief seen by some one at Sierra Leone 
‘“* With the exception of a dress-coat, his 
Majesty was as naked as a pestle.’’ In the 
opening lines, already quoted from his collect- 
ed volume (ed. 1881), Whitman defines ‘* the 
word Democratic, the word En Masse "*; and 
everywhere French phrases present themselves. 
The vast sublimity of night on the prairies 
only suggests to him ‘*how plenteous! how 
spiritual! how résumé,’’ whatever that may 
mean; he talks of ‘‘ Mdange mine own, the 
seen and the unseen '’; writes poems ‘‘ with 
reference to ensemble *’; says ‘‘ the future of 
the States l Aardinge glad and sublime"’; and 
elsewhere, ‘‘ I blow through my embouchures 
my loudest and gayest for them.’ He is ‘the 
extolled of amies,’’ meaning apparently mis- 
tresses; and says that neither youth pertains to 
him ‘‘ nor delicatesse."’ Phrases like these 
might be multiplied indefinitely, and when he 
says, ‘* Nodainty dolce affettuoso I,"’ he seems 
vainly to disclaim being exactly what he is. 
He cannot even introduce himself to the au- 
dience without borrowing a foreign word—‘‘ I, 
Walt Whitman, one of the roughs, a kosmos’’ 
—and really stands in this respect on a plane 
no higher than that of those young girls at 
boarding-school who commit French phrases 
to memory in order to use them in conversa- 
tion and give a fancied tone of good society. 
But after all, the offence, which is a trivial 
affectation in a young girl, has a deeper foun- 
dation in a man who begins his literary career 
at thirty-seven. The essential fault of Whit- 
man’s poetry was well pointed out by a man of 
more heroic nature and higher genius, Lanier, 
who defined him as a dandy. Of all our 
poets, he is really the least simple, the most 
meretricious; and this is the reason why the 
honest consciousness of the classes whom he 
most celebrates, the drover, the teamster, the 
soldier, has never been reached by his songs. He 
talks of labor as one who has never really labor- 
ed; his ‘ Drum-Taps’ proceed from one who has 
never personally responded to the tap of the 
drum. This is his fatal and insurmountable 
defect; and it is because his own countrymen 
instinctively recognize this, and foreigners do 
not, that his following is mainly abroad, not 
at home. But it is also true that he has, ina 
fragmentary and disappointing way, some of 
the high ingredients of a poet’s nature: a keen 
eye, a ready sympathy, a strong touch, a 
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vivid but not shaping imagination. In his 
cyclopedia of epithets, in his accumulated 
directory of details, in his sandy wastes of 
iteration, there are many scattered particles 
of gold—never sifted out by him, never abun- 
dant enough to pay for the sifting, yet un- 
mistakable gold. He has something of the 
turgid wealth, the self-conscious and mouth- 
ing amplitude of Victor Hugo, and much of 
his broad, vague, indolent desire for the wel- 
fare of the whole humanrace; but he has none 
of Hugo’s structural power, his dramatic or 
melodramatic instinct, and his occasionally 
terse and brilliant condensation. It is not 
likely that he will ever have that place in the 
future which is claimed for him by his English 
admirers or even by the more cautious endorse- 
ment of Mr. Stedman; for, setting aside all 
other grounds of criticism, he has phrase, but 
not form—and without form there is no im- 
mortality. 


BARANTE’S MEMOIRS. 


Paris, March 15, 1892. 


Tue second volume of the ‘Souvenirs du 
Baron de Barante,’ which has just appeared, 
is even more interesting than the first. We 
left M. de Barante, in 1813, at Nantes, 
where he had been sent as prefect; in this 
capacity he had to organize the new levies 
ordered by the Emperor. A great coalition 
was formed against France: Prussia had joined 
Russia, and even Sweden had entered into the 
league. Barante tells a curious anecdote about 
Bernadotte. In September, i813, Talma came 
to Nantes and gave a few performances. He 
told M. de Barante that the famous Made- 
moiselle Georges, whe had left France a few 
years before to go to St. Petersburg, passed 
through Sweden on her return to France. 
Bernadotte, knowing that she was on her way 
to Paris, where she certainly would see Napo- 
leon, gave her a letter for him. Ma- 
demoiselle Georges had the letter sewn in 
her stays, and did not take it out till she was 
alone with the Emperor. He read it, and, 
speaking to himself, said: ‘‘ It is too late.’’ 
Mademoiselle Georges knew nothing more; 
but M. de Barante is not wrong in inferring 
that Bernadotte hesitated much before join- 
ing the coalition, and never was a safe ally of 
the Powers leagued against France. 

The levies of Napoleon had already exhaust- 
ed France; they were made in virtue of séna- 
tus-consultes, 


‘* The Senate gave the Emperor, January 
10, 1818, 100,000 men from the national guard 
100,000 from the conscripts of 1810, 1811, an 
1812, who had not been called to service, and 
150, of the conscription of 1814; in October, 
1813, 280,000 more from the classes of 1812, 
1818, and 1814; and a month afterwards, 
100,000 from the classes anterior to 1813, back 
to the year 1803. These pitiless levies, made 
without any drafting, without any delibera- 
tion by the Councils of Revision, the requisi- 
tions of horses, for which no credits were open 
tome, so that I could not pay them—such was 
now the habitual occupation of my days. 
There was no longer any law or any rule. 
Though the administration could act as arbi- 
trarily as it liked, I tried to exercise my powers 
with equity and mildness.’’ 


Mildness, humanity, were the chief qualities 
of M. de Barante; and they were not purely 
negative: he did not hesitate sometimes to risk 
his position or to incur responsibilities in 
order to do some good. He is sincere when he 
tells us that nothing in his administration at 
Nantes gave him so much pleasure as when he 
succeeded in saving the, lives of two con- 
sciipts who were on the point of being exe- 











cuted because there had been some brawl 
between conscripts and gendarmes. 

M. de Barante does not give the history of 
the great events of 1£14; he contents himself 
with telling what came under his personal 
observation. His judgments on the men of the 
time are very interesting. Read this, for 
instance: 


‘* Louis XVIII., as belonging to the House 
of France, considered himself of a race su- 
perior to all the reigning families. He assum- 
ed a sort of patronizing and aristocratic 
superiority towards all the other sovereigns. 
The Emperor Alexander was for him only a 
cadet of the House of Holstein. He was cold 
with the Czar and kept him ata distance. ‘The 
Emperor wished to marry his sister, the Grand 
Duchess Anne, to the Duc de Berry; the King 
feigned not to understand his overtures on the 
subject. He did not even confer on him the 
Order of the Holy Spirit, which he had some 
notion of getting. M. de Talleyrand, either 
because he wished to play the courtier, or be- 
cause he already contemplated an alliance of 
France with England against Russia, was care- 
ful not to give other advice. The Emperor 
Alexander left Paris highly discontented.’’ 


M. de Barante judges Talleyrand with much 
acuteness; he describes well his liberal and 
constitutional tendencies, his love for the great 
combinations of politics, as well as his laziness, 
his hatred of details. Talleyrand had at first 
wished Louis XVIII. to keep on with the tri- 
color cockade; he soon saw that he had expect- 
ed too much from a King who signed his de- 
crees ‘‘ from the eighteenth year of my reign.’’ 
Long afterwards, speaking to M. de Barante 
of the hopes which he had cherished in 1814, 
and which had been disappointed: ‘‘ I must re- 
peat,’’ said he, ‘‘the word of Madame de 
Créqui: This is not the son I had in my head.”’ 

The Abbé de Montesquieu, one of the framers 
of the Charte, ‘‘had no very fixed political 
principles. His love of liberty did not 
go beyond the States of Languedoc or the pro- 
vincial assemblies; the Restoration was for 
him the ancien régime becoming reasonable. 
More of a grand seigneur than a courtier, he 
had. the monarchical superstitions. Nobody 
would have more frankly told the King what 
he believed was the truth, having little of that 
civility of the ante-chamber into which the 
old nobility had fallen. But, this duty once ac- 
complished, the will of the King became sacred 
to him.’’ 

It is impossible better to describe the state 
of mind of the best part of the French Le- 
gitimists—a state of mind which has always 
persisted since, notwithstanding many changes 
and revolutions. ‘‘ To be in any sort of opposi- 
tion to the King seemed to him a moral derelic- 
tion.’’ Barante was amazed at seeing how the 
new France, the France of the Revolution and 
the Empire, was unknown to the émigrés; it 
was to them terra incognita, All the émigrés 
were not from foreign parts: there were some 
who had, so to speak, emigrated to their pro- 
vinces. The new Chancellor, M. Dambray, 
‘*lived for twenty years in Normandy, honored 
on all sides, respected in his province, charita- 
ble, just, affable, yet foreign to all; never go- 
ing to Paris, without any relation with the 
new men, not knowing the new laws, not read- 
ing a new book, or, it was said, even a news- 
paper; spending his days with country neigh- 
bors, and his evenings in playing piquet with 
his curé and his aunt.’’ 

We need not give the portrait of Beugnot; 
he has described himself better than anybody 
could do in his invaluable Memoirs (a book, by 
the by, which has become very rare). Barante 
speaks of Baron Louis, the first Minister of 
Finance of the Restoration, with much respect; 
M. Thiers, who pretended to be a great finan- 





cier, always said that he had learned every- 
thing from Baron Louis. The Duke of Angou- 
léme made a journey to Nantes, and Barante 
wished that the Prince should not appear to the 
populace surrounded by the Vendéens alone. 
His task was not as difficult as he expected: 


‘*Not remembering the ancien régime, he 
little regretted it. This equality in obedience, 
this suppression of the aristocracy, this regu- 
larity of the administration and of the law— 
all this suited him well enough. A sort of in- 
stinct or confused reflection advised him that it 
was a good foundation for an absolute power. 
He did not feel the repugnance of the old émi- 
grés to the imperial régime. If his impressions 
could ever have been lively, I would have said 
that it made his mouth water to hear how, in 
great and in small things alike, was exercised 
the authority of the government which had 
given way tothe Restoration. I found in him 
no gratitude, no affection, no preference for 
any opinion, for any party, for any class. In 
his mind, he was under obligations to nobody. 
The émigrés had done nothing for royalty and 
now embarrassed it; the Vendéens had never 
succeeded and now wished to be recompensed 
as if they had.’’ 


The picture is not flattering, but bears the im- 
press of truth. 

Barante was in his prefecture at Nantes 
when Napoleon returned from Elba. The Duke 
of Bourbon came to Angers for the purpose of 
raising the west of France against the Em- 
peror. M. Louis de la Trémoille came also 
with an undefined mission. When Napoleon 
reached Paris, M. d’Autichamp, one of the 
Vendéen chiefs, merely advised the Duc de 
Bourbon to leave France. The Prince went 
only to Beaupréau, in the Bocage; some of his 
friends still wanted to see if anything could be 
tried. It was with difficulty that twenty pea- 
sants were found to mount guard at his door. 
Having received a passport, the Duc de Bour- 
bon went away and embarked for England. 

Barante sent his resignation to Paris as soon 
as he heard that the imperial authority was 
reéstablished in the capital. He left directly 
for Barante with his wife and children; he re- 
gularly received news from his friend the Comte 
de Montlosier, whose letters are given in this 
new volume. In May, 1815, he lost his patience 
and went to Paris; he found the capital with- 
out any deep attachment to any cause, feeling 
that everything was uncertain and provisional. 
He saw Benjamin Constant almost every day 
at Madame Récamier’s; they had both been 
intimate with Madame de Staél, and had little 
to learn about each other. They were both 
Liberals and partisans of a Constitutional 
Government. 

The correspondence of M. de Barante with 
his wife and his friends during the eventful 
year 1815 is in the highest degree interesting. 
When Louis XVIII. returned to Paris after 
Waterloo, he made up what was called a Con- 
stitutional Cabinet, with Fouché at its head. 
Barante wrote at the time a memoir ‘* On the 
Political and Constitutional Institutions of 
France, such as the King wishes to establish 
definitely,’’ at the request of M. Pasquier, 
the new Home Minister, who had chosen him 
to be Secretary-General of the Interior. The 
position was an important one, as he had to 
correspond with all the prefects and to direct 
their policy. 

When the elections took place for the Cham- 
bers, Barante was elected in the Loire-Infé- 
rieure and in the Puy-de-Déme. He had been 
prefect in the first department, and Auvergne 
was his native province. The Duc de Richelieu 
formed a Cabinet after the retirement of Tal- 
leyrand. Barante renders full justice to his 
rare qualities, cum grano salis: ‘‘ In short,’’ 
says he, ‘‘he had the aspect of a grand seigneur, 
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and a loyal, reasonable, honest man, which 
seduced and made you respect him. Yet the 
limitations of his mind and the inconsistencies 
of his character were speedily perceived.’”’ 

Richelieu was very independent in character ; 
he had once a conversation with the Comte 
d’ Artois, and reminded him that when he took 
power, the Count had given him his word that 
he would support his Cabinet. Monsieur an- 
swered, ‘‘ But ——’’ The Duc de Richelieu 
did not let him finish his phrase; he bowed, 
retired, shut the door with violence, went to 
his house, where M. Pasquier was waiting 
for him, and flung himself into a chair. M. 
Pasquier asked him what had _ happened. 
‘¢ Well, I have just seen a who does not 
know what a word of honor means! ”’ 

The second volume of these souvenirs ends 
with 1821; it is to be hoped that we shall soon 
have another. The work forms a valuable ad- 
dition to the original documents concerning 
the period of the Restoration. 





Correspondence. 


A ‘MOCK CHARONDAS.”’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Probably the reason why the law of 
Charondas, providing for the instruction of 
the sons of citizens in letters at the public ex- 
pense, has been so ‘‘strangely unnoticed by 
historians,’’ is that Bentley proved, in his im- 
mortal ‘ Dissertation on the Epistles of Pha- 
laris’ (pp. 358-378), that what Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (b. xii. $12) tells about Charondas and his 
laws is entirely untrustworthy. The laws at- 
tributed by him to this ‘‘ mock Charondas,’’ as 
Bentley styles him, were quite different from 
those known to Aristotle as his. This educa- 
tional law, accordingly, stands upon no better 
footing than the one reported by Diodorus 
(§17), that whoever proposed any change in 
legislation must do it with a halter around his 
neck, until the people should decide by adopt- 
ing it, or not, whether he was to live or die— 
or the other one (813), that whoever, by 
marrying a second wife, gave a stepmother to 
his children, should be held in disgrace, as the 
author of his own misfortunes. 

Truly yours, Henry W. Haynes. 

Boston, March 25, 1892. 





JOur chief aim in the ‘‘ Note” to which 
Prof. Haynes takes exception was to ‘‘ re- 
buke the self-conceit of those who hold 
that the education of all at the charge of 
all is an idea born in our own time or 
country.” The quotation we translated 
from Diodorus proves that idea to have 
been at least as old as the Christian era. 
Thus much is clear, even if Diodorus cre- 
dited the law tothe wrong Charondas—for 
two legislators bore that name—or if all he 
says of the law was a figment of his own. 
But if, as Weber remarks, this law, with 
others ascribed to Charondas, had been 
moulded into metre and handed down by 
tradition long before the era of Diodorus, 
then the quotation proves our point still 
better. Bentley would not have denied 
this. 


to Charondas, because he devotes a page to 
another law of his (iv., p. 418). If he 
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| judged the school-law to be erroneously 


considered the work of Charondas, it was 
natural to expect he would have said so 
and the more as its distinctive idea marks 
an epoch in popular education. It was 
worth a word. 

In the judgment of George Weber— 
whose ‘Universal History’ is one of the 
latest standard authorities—the education 
law taxing all for all was really derived by 
southern Italian and Sicilian cities from 
some ancient Charondas. Accordingly he 
gives a list of nine Charondasian enact- 
ments, the last of which is that ‘all chil- 
dren shall attend schools supported by the 
State.” Another of the nine is that 
about second marriages, which will 
seem less absurd to Mr. Haynes when he 
notices the reason for it. He who married 
a second wife was no longer eligible to 
office, as it was presumed that he who had 
introduced discord into his family would 
treat his country no better. The other 
law to which Mr. Haynes objects, that 
‘whoever proposed any change in legisla- 
tion must do it with a halter around his 
neck, and be strung up at once if his pro- 
posal were rejected,” is an enactment 
worthy of all acceptation. It ought to be 
at once adopted in all our States, and all 
the people will say, Amen! Laws charac 
terized by what may be called ‘‘ poetical” 
justice have been common even in modern 
times—notably in the German Empire. 
They were naturally still more common in 
eras when laws were themselves poems. — 
Ep. NATION. } 


MORE NAMES OF DANISH WRITERS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NatION: 

Sir: Prof. Bronk’s letter on Danish litera- 
ture, published by you on March 24, is so timely 
and sympathetic that it seems ungrateful ina 
lover of northern art to take exception to any 
part of it. My criticism, however, refers not 
to any fault of commission, but simply to one 
of omission. While Prof. Bronk’s list of con- 
temporary Danish writers does not pretend to 
be complete, it should, I think, have included 
Ernst von der Recke, one of the sweetest and 
most powerful of modern dramatists; Einar 
Christiansen, a younger but hardly less talent- 
ed lyrical poet; Erik Bigh, the genial cham- 
pion of the old school; Richardt, the un- 
crowned poet laureate of Denmark; Karl 
Gjellerup, the first Wagner critic of Scandina- 
via; Herman Bang, the eccentric but brilliant 
novelist; and last but not least, Carl Ploug, the 
sweet-voiced singer of northern lays. Besides 
these more prominent names, there is a host of 
clever raconteurs and critics, many of whose 
writings are worthy of being clothed in an 
English dress. 

Prof. Bronk’s explanation of our ignorance 
of Drachmann, on the ground of his extreme 
nationality, may be well founded as regards 
that writer's earlier works, but it does not 
hold good for his latest novel, ‘ Forskrevet’ 
(Pledged), in my opinion one of the most 
powerful productions of modern literature. 


It ed « se - G Karl Gjellerup’s ‘ Minna,’ too, is as full of in- 
5 aorws strange to us that rote | terest to a foreigner as to a Dane. 
said nothing about the school-law ascribed | 


The recent 
enterprise of the Messrs. Appleton in intro- 
ducing Dutch imaginative literature to English 
readers ought to prove the feasibility of Prof. 
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Bronk’s suggestion of a similar attempt with 
the writings of Young Denmark 
Yours respectfully, 
DANIEL KILHAM DopgeE. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, March 27, 1S. 


A FOURTH-CLASS APPOINTMENT IN 
SOUTHERN MARYLAND. 


To THE Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sir: The incident referred to in this com. 
munication was related to me by a gentleman 
of this city only a short time ago. I told him 
the matter ought to be made public, and asked 
him to obtain for me the facts in writing. He 
did so, and I have in my possession a letter 
from his friend living in one of our southern 
counties, who is a Republican. This gentleman 
does not wish his name published, but is ready, 
if necessary, to substantiate the facts which I 
quote from his letter: 

‘* When President Harrison came into office, 
our Congressman (who was a Republican) had 
our Post-oftice removed from ‘’s store, the 
most convenient location in ville, and on 
the railroad, where it was carefully attended to, 
to a store inconveniently situated, where they 
were careless in their attention to the mails, 
and where liquors are sold—not in the room 
where the Post-office is kept, but down stairs. 
This makes our Post-oftice frequently unfit for a 
child or woman to go in to get the mail, be 
cause white men and negroes come from down 
stairs in different states of drunkenness and 
loaf around the stove in the Post-office. They 
are often profane and sometimes quarrelsome. 

** Havin: obtained a letter of introduction to 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, accompanied 
by a gentleman from this neighborhood I called 
on Mr. Wanamaker in Washington. He re 
ceived us very kindly, and said the Post-office 
should certainly be removed to some place 
where liquors were not sold on the premises 
He said Mr. Clarkson had the management of 
the fourth-class postmasters and that he would 
take us right into Mr. Clarkson's office, intro- 
duce us, and request him to attend to it at once. 
When we got to Mr. Clarkson's office, very 
unfortunately, he was out at lunch. Mr 
Wanamaker said it was impossible to give us 
any more of his time, but if we would call upon 
Mr. Clarkson after lunch and explain the thing 
to him, he had no doubt that he would alter 
things at once. We called, and, after keeping 
us Waiting several hours, he informed us, in 
anything but a courteous tone and manner, 
that it was no use to bring tales against post- 
masters to him; that if we had any grievance, 
we must put it down on paper and sign it, then 
there was something tangible to go upon; but 
that he did not want to listen to just any tale 
any one chose to bring. He had no time for 
that. I offered to write it down if he would 
supply me with pen and paper, which he did. 
I gave three distinct reasons for wishing the 


_oftice moved: (1.) Its distance from the rail- 


road, and its inconvenient location. (2.) That 
liquors were sold in the same building in which 
the Post-office was located. (3.) That the 
office was very carelessly attended to. 

** We both signed our names to this paper and 
handed it to Mr. Clarkson himself. He read 
it and said, ‘Very well, I will send an inspector 
down in a few weeks, and if he finds things as 
you say, there shall be a change.’ 

‘*In three or four weeks after this interview 
the inspector came down. He sent for me, and 
said that as for my first reason, the office was 
within the number of rods from the railroad 
allowed by law, and that we must put up with 
its inconvenient location; that we could not 
expect to have everything just as we wanted 
it; then, that for a Post-office in a saloon it 
was very well arranged, and that liquors were 
hardly an objection, as they were sold down 
stairs. I reminded him that that did not 
prevent people under their influence coming up 
s airs, and asked him if it was not against the 
law to have a post-office in a place where 
liquors were sold. He said, ‘Why, certainly it 
is,’ and took from his pocket a copy of that 
section of the law and read it to me, adding that 
‘if that were enforced, half the post-offices 
in the South would have to be closed’; and 
asked me if I would be willing to do without 
one at ——ville. I told him no, and that argu- 
ment had no force here, as we had another 
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place for it that was satisfactory in every re- 
spect. He asked, ‘ Where?’ I said at ——’s 
store, where it had been so satisfactory hither- 
to. But he said, ‘ He is a Democrat.’ I said, 
‘He votes that ticket, but is no politician.’ 
The Inspector replied, ‘ When it comes toa 
choice between a Democrat and a saloon, the 
saloon will get it every time.’ Then in an- 
swer to my thira reason, he required me to give 
him the iculars of their carelessness, etc., 
which I did. He said I had good reasons for 
complaint on that head; that he would repri- 
mand the Postmaster and threaten him, and he 
had no doubt that things would improve in 
that respect [as they have]. Then I said to 
him, ‘ I suppose there is no chance of a change 
of place for our Post-office.’ He said he 
thought not, unless our Congressman, who had 
it put where it is, would request Mr. Clarkson 
to make a change, which he was not likely to 
do. I have vom | nothing more since.’’ 





Comment upon this scandal is unnecessary. 
Trusting that you will publish the statement 
in the cause of civil-service reform, I am 

Yours truly, B. P. M. 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 23, 1892. 





WAGES AND THE TARIFF. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Enclosed please find clipping from the 
Meriden Daily Republican. I would like to 
know if the facts stated in regard to Mr. 
Dolge’s factory are true, and if so, if they are 
not an unanswerable argument for a protec- 
tive tariff.—Very truly yours, 

A TRUTH-SEEKER. 

MERIDEN, CoONN., March 30, 1892. 





(Enclosure. ] 

Rev. Mr. Griffin has doubtless read the 
challenge of Congressman McMillin of Tennes- 
see, made in the course of that gentleman’s 
= in the tariff debate, defying any 

orthern Republican ‘‘ to give the name of a 
single individual in the woollen industry 
whose we have increased since the passage 
of the McKinley Bill.’’ He got an answer. 
One of the employees of Alfred Dolge prompt- 
ly wrote that the six or seven hundred hands 
in Mr. Dolge’s factory bad their wages in- 
creased 12 per cent. and their hours of labor 
reduced from ten to nine and one-half in 
January, 1891, ‘‘ because of the McKinley 
Bill,’’ as their employer explicitly stated. In 
January of the present year they had their 
wages again increased 10 per cent., Mr. Dolge 
og stating that it was ‘‘ because of the 

cKinley Bill.’’ He is not getting one cent 
more for his s than he did before the 
McKinley tariff was enacted, but he is making 
them in immensely larger quantities and con- 
sequently at a more economical rate of pro- 
duction. 





[The reasons why we cannot take this 
statement of facts (supposing them to be 
correctly reported) as a logical argument 
in favor of protection are three in num- 
ber : First, it is not shown that Mr. Dolge’s 
action was a necessary consequence of 
protection. As the story is here told it 
was mere benevolence on his part ; another 
man might be equally benevolent under 
free trade. Second, it is not shown that 
the Dolge case is the usual experience un- 
der the McKinley tariff. If there have 
been more decreases than increases of 
wages since the ist of October, 1890, then 
the case cited is not representative. We 
do not attempt to pass upon that ques- 
tion, though Congressman Crosby of Mas- 
sachusetts was able to cite, in a recent 
speech in the House, forty-nine cases of 
reductions of wages occurring last year. 
We say merely that the case cited falls 
short of being ‘‘an unanswerable argu- 
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ment for a protective tariff.” Third, an 
increase of wages in all the protected fac- 
tories in the United States due to the tariff 
would not be such an argument. Senator 
Sherman once said in a speech opposing an 
increase of the tariff that the effect of it 
would be to raise wages in protected em- 
ployments higher than in unprotected em- 
ployments, and this he considered to be 
essentially unjust.—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


Dopp, Meap & Co. announce two new vol- 
umes in their ‘‘ Makers of America’’ series— 
a Life of Charles Sumner, by Anna L. Dawes; 
and a Life of Columbus, by Charles Kendall 
Adams. They also promise ‘ The Art of Enter- 
taining,’ by Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood; and 
‘Prince Serebryani,’ an historical novel by 
Count Alexis Tolstoi, translated by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 

Prof. J. H. Patton’s ‘Concise History of 
the American People’ is to be brought out 
in anew revised and enlarged edition, in two 
volumes, bearing the new title, ‘ Four Hun- 
dred Years of American History.’ Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert are the publishers. 

Another Columbian announcement of in- 
terest is ‘ The Story of the Discovery of the 
New World by Columbus,’ by Frederick 
Saunders of the Astor Library. Thomas Whit- 
taker will publish it. 

Damrell & Upham, Boston, bring out ‘ The 
Ethics of Music,’ lectures before the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy by Miss Edith V. 
Eastman. 

The Cupples Co. of the same city will speedi- 
ly publish ‘ The House of Cromwell, and the 
Story of Dunkirk: a genealogical history of 
the descendants of the Protector, with anec- 
dotes and letters,’ by James Waylen. 

‘ Materialism and the Modern Physiology 
of the Nervous System,’ by William H. Thom- 
son, and ‘The Story of Sicily,’ by the late 
Prof. Freeman, are among the announce- 
ments of the Putnams. 

The second volume of the ‘ Memorial His- 
tory’ of the city of New York, edited by 
James Grant Wilson, is now in the printer’s 
hands, and is expected to appear in May. 

Harper & Bros. are soon to publish ‘ The 
Kansas Conflict,’ by Charles Robinson, for- 
merly Governor of Kansas. They also an- 
nounce a new edition of Hardy’s ‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,’ revised and expanded by the 
author. 

Several reprints lie upon our table, among 
them two editions of ‘ Rasselas,’ one issued by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, in their ‘‘ Students’ 
Series of English Classies,’’ edited by Prof. 
F. N. Scott, and the other by the Putnams as 
vol. 36 of their tasteful ‘‘ Knickerbocker 





Nuggets ’’; ‘Select Essays of Macaulay,’ five 


in number and all literary, edited by Samuel 
Thurber (Boston: Allyn & Bacon); Milton’s 
‘* Samson Agonistes,’’ in the Pitt Press Series 
(Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan), with introduction, notes, glossary, 
and indexes, by A. Wilson Verity; ‘ Political 
Pamphiets,’ being the fourth volume in the 
Pocket Library of English Literature (Mac- 
millan), edited by George Saintsbury and 
comprising the more famous writings in that 
sort by Defoe, Swift, Burke, Sydney Smith, 
Cobbett, and Scott; ‘ Horae Sabbaticae,’ two 
volumes made up of contributions by Sir James 
F. Stephen to the Saturday Review (Mac- 





millan); and two volumes in the Brantwood 
edition of Ruskin’s works, ‘The Eagle’s 
Nest,’ and ‘The Crown of Wild Olives’ 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co.). We may also 
dismiss with brief mention here the two most 
recent volumes issued by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, in their ‘‘ Masterpieces of For- 
eign Authors’’ series—-namely, ‘ Tbe Thoughts 
of Novalis,’ edited and translated by M. J. 
Hope, and ‘ The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni,’ 
edited with an introduction by Helen Zim- 
mera. 

B. Westermann & Co. send us a copy of the 
final revision of the German Bible. The ‘‘Probe- 
Bibel ’’ was issued in 1883, with the request 
that all scholars interested would suggest 
emendations; the present version is put forth 
by a committee of the evangelical ‘‘ Kirch- 
enconferenz,’’ and presumably represents the 
consensus of German scholarship. 

Mr. Frank M. Etting’s ‘ Hall of Independ- 
ence,’ an historical account of the old Siate 
House of Pennsylvania, has gone into a second 
edition, with some additions (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates). A volume in which local 
interest has not in a similar way become 
general, is ‘ Newburgh, her Institutions, In- 
dustries, and Leading Citizens’ (Newburgh, 
N. Y.: Ritchie & Hull). 

In her ‘ Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman ’ 
(Harpers), Mrs. W. K. Clifford gives us, in the 
form of correspondence, glimpses of the love- 
affairs, and the ideas of marriage and life, of 
three women who sometimes make the reader 
suspect that they are scarcely human, to say 
nothing of ‘‘worldly.’? However, a good deal 
of thought and suggestiveness has got into the 
book, and many of the experiences it portrays 
are more typical now than in the days of our 
grandmothers. 

Four parts are promised of D. A. Gregg’s 
‘ Architectural Rendering in Pen and Ink’ 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.); the two now re- 
ceived are confined to the simplest problems and 
are by no means a complete treatise on pen- 
drawing, but a series of lessons in the making 
of architectural pictures, embodying the me- 
thods of an accomplished draughtsman and a 
teacher of experience. The directions are clear 
and technical, accompanying a set of outlines 
to be worked up by students according to ex- 
ample and precept. Mr. Gregg naturally in- 
sists first and last on the quality and use of the 
line. There is no exposition of principles or 
study of mere representation. But then, pen- 
drawing is the least literal of all graphic repre- 
sentations: all its processes are of suggestion 
and interpretation, not of imitation. It has, 
quite apart from its subject and likeness, a 
beauty or ugliness of its own that will intrude, 
and the draughtsman has got to master this, or 
he cannot make a good pen-drawing. His lines 
are there and insist on recognition; he must 
learn to use them attractively and economical- 
ly, and this is what Mr. Gregg undertakes to 
teach. Thus far he deals only with plain and 
simply picturesque buildings; we shall be inte- 
rested to see how he treats the higher and more 
difficult problems of monumental architecture, 
if he goes so far. 

Perhaps nothing shows more strikingly the 
difference between the ancient world and the 
modern than the decay of symbolism. Sym- 
bolism is the natural refuge of primitive man 
in art, as pantheism, its correlative, is in reli- 
gion; so that we find the earliest art, and 
through tradition ancient art, everywhere per- 
vaded and in great measure shaped by it. But 
to the modern mind, absorbed in realism, and 
in science, symbolism isa forgotten and unsym- 
pathetic thing; and one of the chief difficulties 
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that moderns have in comprehending ancient 
art lies in their want of sympathy and under- 
standing of this phase of it. Mr. W. R. Letha- 
by, in ‘Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth’ 
(London: Percival & Co.), has gathered up 
some of the most general and widely diffused 
symbolisms that have found expression in old 
architecture, particularly those in which are 
imaged the structure or phenomena of the outer 
world, illustrating them by abundant quota- 
tion from many authorities. In a dozen well- 
written chapters he discusses the orientation of 
buildings, the dome of the sky, the gate of the 
sun, the starring of ceilings, the labyrinth, 
and like topics, leisurely, and without close 
analysis or much attempt at generalization. 
Such embodying of analogies, it must be said, 
has hardly had in architecture, where con- 
struction and use have from the beginning been 
the determining factors, the control that it 
has had in the decorative arts; nevertheless 
the idea of it pleased and more or less influ- 
enced the early builders, and is interesting to 
follow in the history of art. Mr. Lethaby’s 
book contains a variety of curious reading, and 
if any means were provided for referring back 
to what is in it without rereading, it would be 
a storehouse of many interesting ideas. 


Mr. W. Ward Fowler’s ‘Julius Cesar and 
the Foundation of the Roman Imperial Sys- 
tem’ (Putnams) is a volume in the series of 
‘* Heroes of the Nations.’’ It is intended for 
persons unfamiliar with the classics, and is 
well written, by a man who knows his subject, 
and may be heartily recommended as a useful 
guide. It is excellently printed, and its illus- 
trations, except for the ridiculous head and tail- 
pieces, are drawn from trustworthy sources. 
But the binding cannot be praised for its 
beauty. 

With the publication of the second volume of 
Mr. Warr’s translation, English readers have 
complete Schwabe’s latest revision of Teuffel’s 
‘History of Roman Literature’ (London: 
George Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan). 
The original is too well known to call for ex- 
tended remark here. It has been well said of 
the book that it is annales, not historia: it is 
invaluable for the facts and is perfectly indis- 
pensable to scholars, but one looks into it in 
vain for any broad, philosophic treatment of 
either the intellectual or the literary develop- 
mentof Rome. For this, recourse must be had 
to other works. Mr. Warr has done his work 
well, and has added many useful English refer- 
ences. The only fault to be found with this 
volume is that in it, as we remarked of the 
first, we are too constantly reminded that it is 
a translation by his over-fidelity to the Ger- 
man original. 


The third volume of Sir John Lubbock’s 
‘* Modern Science Series ’’ is ‘ The Oak, a Popu- 
lar Introduction to Forest Botany,’ by H. Mar- 
shall Ward (Appletons). In this little book is 
traced the life-history of an oak, beginning 
with the structure of an acorn, and passing 
through the structure and physiology of root 
and stem and leaf and blossom to acorn again. 
Very minute descriptions are given of the mi- 
croscopic structure of the wood and bark, and 
many figures are inserted to illustrate what is 
said. The few original figures are clear, and 
easy to understand; but some of those which 
are borrowed from German publications are 
indistinct, especially as to the reference-letters 
along the margin. One chapter treats of the 
cultivation of the tree and of the diseases and 
injuries to which it is liable. In the last chap- 
ter it is revealed that the oak is, after all, only 
one of some 300 species of the genus; it is, 
however, the only British species, and there- 
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fore it is here treated as if it stood alone in its 
arboreal glory. The oaks of North Arerica 
are many, and furnish various diversities in 
leaf, wood, bark, fruit, ete.; but all this must 
be already well understood by any one who 
has technical learning enough to read this 
‘ Popular Introduction.’ : 

Considering the number of Swiss who write 
French, the contributions of the Swiss to 
French literature are surprisingly few. Calvin, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Sainte-Beuve, Amiel, and 
Scherer have all more or less connection with 
Geneva itself, or with Lausanne. Mare 
Monnier was a Swiss, and so is M. Cherbu- 
liez. But the showing is not impressive, and 
any recruit is welcome. Doubly welcome is 
a recruit so well armed as M. Edouard Rod, 
and so skilled in the art. M. Rod is a professor 
at the University of Geneva; he is also a 
novelist, and he is a critic singularly acute in 
the discussion of literature from its ethical side, 
as becomes a fellow-townsman of Calvin and 
Rousseau. His volume of essays on ‘ Les Idées 
Morales du Temps Présent’ has reached a 
third edition; and now he has written the 
volume on Stendhal for M. Jusserand’s always 
admirable series, ‘‘ Les Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais.’’ Although M. Rod does not seem to be 
aware of the biography of Henri Beyle, pub- 
lished in England twenty years or so agu by 
Mr. A. A. Paton, he has not neglected the 
diaries recently issued in Paris, and these 
have helped him in the portraying of a charac- 
ter sufficiently remarkable to be worthy of 
study and analysis. Stendhal, unsuccessful 
in his own generation, comforted himself by 
the assurance that he would be popular in 1880, 
and, oddly enough, it was about 1880 that the 
‘Chartreuse de Parme’ and ‘ Le Rouge et le 
Noir’ had their vogue, now already somewhat 
abated. M. Rod’s book is a little cold-blooded, 
perhaps, but eminently careful, critical, sane. 

The nine-sheet contoured map of the United 
States, prepared by the Geological Survey last 
summer, is now followed by a similar map on 
a single sheet and smaller scale. Like its 
predecessor, it is extremely convenient in look- 
ing up the approximate altitude of any part of 
the country, and will doubtless be made good 
use of by geographical publishers. An edition 
without lettering, to serve as a base map in 
various geological studies, presents an instruct- 
ive picture of our country. Mr. Henry Gan- 
nett, geographer to the Survey, under whose 
direction these maps have been prepared, has 
just issued a second edition of his * Dictionary 
of Altitudes ’ (Bulletin 76), in which the heights 
of all determined towns and mountains in the 
United States are given in alphabetical order 
—a very serviceable compilation. The topo- 
graphical sheets of the different parts of the 
country, made in Mr. Gannett’s division of the 
Geological Survey, are unfortunately not is- 
sued as yet for public distribution, but are pre- 
pared only to serve as base for geological color- 
ing later on. A large number of these sheets 
have now been lithographed in excellent form, 
and embody a fund of geographical informa- 
tion nowhere else to be found. 

The generous proportions and range of the 
first number of the New World (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) give promise of a distinct 
addition to theological literature of the quar- 
terly genus, and demonstrate, as do the statis- 
ties of publishers, that the theological stage of 
human culture has taken much more time to 
pass away than Comte gave it. 

The Senate of the University of St. Andrews 
has decided to admit women to the departments 
of theology, art, and sciences. The fact that 





this, the most venerable institution of learn- 


ing in Scotland, opens its doors to women al- 
most at the same time with Yale's decision 
that her after all postgraduate courses in her 
academic department shall be open to them, 
illustrates the international quality of advance 
movements. So also does the selection by the 
Royal University of Ireland of two women as 
cadet members of its faculty. Miss Mary Story, 
M.A., the new assistant examiner in French 
at the Royal University, entered it in ISS, 
carried off ‘‘ honors *’ at successive examina 
tions, until in 1889, at the University's M.A, 
examination, she scored first place—tfirst-class 
honors in modern literature, and the £500 
scholarship, the highest award in the gift 
of the University. This year her brilliant tal- 
ents have received a by no means tardy recog 
nition at the hands of her Alma Mater, through 
her appointment to a post not before held by 
a woman. Miss Margaret Kerr Johnston, 
M.A., the new assistant examiner in physics, 
with a scarcely less brilliant record, matricu 
lated at the Royal University in ISS4, and 
graduated as M.A. in ISSS. Since then her 
post-graduate work at the College of Science, 
Dublin, has been of so high a grade as to se- 
cure from her former teachers the unusual 
recognition of an invitation to take a place in 
their ranks. 

Our notice last week of G. Holden Pike's 
Life of Spurgeon was incorrect in saying that 
it contained no mention of the 
Controversy.'’ Spurgeon is quoted charac- 
teristically with reference to that matter on 
pages 335-0. 


** Down Grade 


—The most notable article in the April 4¢ 
lantic, on ‘* Federal Taxation of Lotteries,’’ by 
Judge Cooley, has already been in 
these columns. Another interesting political 
subject is taken up by the writer of the un- 
signed short political papers, which have de- 
servedly attracted wide attention. He writes 
a few pages in this number on our method of 
electing Congressmen, and advocates a simple 
modification of the reform proposed by Thomas 
Hare, by means of which representation must 
always be in proportion to the votes cast. The 
scheme has for its end what is commonly 
known as minority representation, and the 
argument is derived mainly from an analysis 
of the working of the present system, showing 
that each party suffers in turn from what 
the writer styles ‘‘the legal disfranchise- 
ment ’' of their voters. Thus in 1888 in 
thirteen States the Democrats polled 41 per 
cent. of the votes, but secured only 13 8-10 per 
cent. of the Representatives; they got 13 Con- 
gressmen when they were entitled to 41. In 1890 
in thirteen States the Republicans polled 41 
per cent. of the votes and got 10 per cent. of 
the Representatives; they got 12 Congressmen 
when they were entitled to 48. In 1888 the De- 
mocrats of seven States polled 38 5-10 per cent. 
of the vote and got no Congressmen, though 
they were entitled to 10. On such facts as 
| these the writer affirms that our present sys- 
tem results not in representation, but in gross 
misrepresentation. The system he proposes 
avoids some of the difficulties of that advanced 
by Hare, and certainly presents the measure 
in a simplified form. <A third interesting arti- 
cle urges the study of literature upon the 
ministry with a frankness and emphasis pro- 
portioned to what the author thinks the neces- 
sity of the case; and it must be said that he 
presents both the case and the remedy in a 
very lively way. ‘‘Some Notes on French 
Impressionism,’’ by Cecilia Waern, describes 
the aim and work of a portion of modern 
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French art in a sympathetic and illuminating 
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way. Of the remaining articles the cha- 
racterization of Admiral Farragut deserves 
special mention. 


—The Century contains a variety of articles 
of very even interest. The leading paper, 
upon ‘*‘ Our Common Roads,’ which is ela- 
borately illustrated, is of most practical 
value; but those upon ‘'The Mother and 
Birth-Place of Washington,’’ ‘‘ The Total 
Solar Eclipses of 1889,’’ ‘‘ Fishing for Pearls 
in Australia,’’ and ‘‘ The Ocean Postal Ser- 
vice,’’ are all papers of real value. Artists 
and students of the fine arts will find in Mr. 
Edward Robinson’s discussion, ‘‘ Did the 
Greeks Paint their Sculptures? ’’ an extended 
examination of this question, and can hardly 
resist the conclusions advanced on the affirma- 
tive side. It must remain doubtful how far 
this use of color was a tradition and should 
be regarded as an adverse but socially ne- 
cessary condition under which the Greek 
love of pure form was obliged to find expres- 
sion. The friends whom Wolcott Balestier has 
made by his writings will find an appreciative 
memorial sketch of him by Edmund Gosse, 
which will quicken regret for the early death 
of this talented American. 


—-Harper’s makes a contribution to Shelley 
literature by the hand of Signor Biagi, who has 
searched the State archives of Lucca and Flo- 
rence for the official documents relating to the 
burning of Shelley’s body at Viareggio, and 
has succeeded in identifying the spot on which 
the cremation took place by the testimony of 
eight witnesses of the scene who still survive. 
The text of the paper is largely made up of the 
well-known passages from the recollections of 
Mary Shelley and of Trelawny, nor do the 
new documents add much, except in the way 
of minute detail, to what we already possess; 
but the-identification of the locality is impor- 
tant for the sake of the memorial to be erected 
at Viareggio on the poet’s centenary. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the burning of the body 
gave rise to an oath among the fishermen: 
‘* May I be burnt like the Jngresi [sic] at Du’ 
Fossi!’’? One of the witnesses also said that 
it was believed ‘‘that when the ashes were 
taken to England, the dead came to life 
again.’’ In the remainder of the number the 
most entertaining paper is Mr. Eugene Law- 
rence’s account of the alleged connection of 
Columbus with the pirates who preyed on the 
Venetian commerce, and of the medizval traits 
of his personality in general. Mr. Julian Ralph 
contributes two papers, one on Lake Superior, 
the other on municipal administration in the 
West. The English public schools give occa- 
sion for an educational article. In the ‘‘ Stu- 
dy ’’ Mr. Warner begins his new duties with 
an appreciation and literary notice of Louns- 
bury’s ‘ Chaucer.’ 


—Scribner’s begins the long-promised series 
of special papers on the condition of the poor in 
the great cities of the world. The first article, 
which is well illustrated, is concerned with the 
‘* Social Awakening in London,’’ and reviews 
in succession the various movements in which 
philanthropy takes form there. The work of 
the churches is touched upon, and the extent 
to which intelligence has leavened the methods 
of the new missionaries is strikingly shown by 
the single detail that one of the high ritualistic 
churches in a criminal part of London supports 
a boys’ club in which prize sparring contests 
are the main feature. After the parish 
churches come the Salvation Army, the Holi- 
day funds, the Food and Shelter depots, the 
University Settlements—which are the most 





picturesque element in the moral movement— 
the Polytechnics, of which we have before had 
a detailed account, the People’s Palace, the 
artist propaganda through the Kyrle Club and 
Miss Octavia Hill, the more revolutionary 
preaching of the artistic and literary ‘‘ pro- 
letariat,’’ as it is called, and finally a new and 
sympathetic view of the great strike at the 
docks and the personal force of the leader of 
the strikers, John Burns. Here are a multi- 
tude of influences, not associated, but playing 
in favor of similar ends, and the further or- 
ganization and outcome of it all will be watch- 
ed with great interest. The stimulating and 
educating effect of these efforts in England 
must also be widely felt among ourselves and 
in other branches of the race. The only other 
specially noteworthy article is Senator Ross’s 
vigorous account of the scene when he cast his 
vote, the deciding vote, in the case of the im- 
peachment of Johnson. 


—Nature of February 25 contains the trans- 
lation of an article by M. Poincaré, formerly 
of Nancy, one of the most eminent of French 
mathematicians, in which the ground is taken 
that the axioms of geometry are only conven- 
tions, or definitions in disguise. But we are 
bound to say that the essay in question is very 
far from reaching the usual level of that ac- 
complished mathematician, and betrays marks 
of having been written from a study of the 
subject not altogether ripe. If we may ven- 
ture to say so, we do not think he is quite mas- 
ter of his Riemann in this particular direction. 
Every competent student has seen that if the 
terms of geometry, such as straight line, equal 
length, etc., are defined in a purely abstract 
manner, so as not to be essentially connected 
with any particular concrete experiences, then 
any propositions compounded of such terms 
can have no reference to experience. But 
Riemann supposes that these terms are defined 
by the motion of a body experientially deter- 
mined to be rigid. This being done, proposi- 
tions about such terms are statements of fact, 
and there is no room for conventions about 
them. There are many slips in Poincaré’s pa- 
per which illustrate his hasty study of the sub- 
ject. Thus, he states that in the elliptic geo- 
metry ‘‘there are exceptional cases where an 
infinite number of straight lines can be drawn 
between ’’ two points. This isan error, for it 
would follow that any two straight lines lying 
in one plane intersect in two points, contrary 
to the definition of a straight line. In fact, 
those two points must be regarded as coincid- 
ing. In the ordinary Euclidian geometry, if 
we have an infinitely thin and infinitely ex- 
tended sheet of paper, and if a straight line be 
drawn on that paper and extended without 
limit even at infinity, when it comes round 
into itself it will appear on the other side of 
the paper (as perspective will show). Now 
there is just as much ground for saying that 
that line must pass through infinity twice 
in order to return into itself, as there is 
for M. Poincaré’s statement about elliptic 
space, for elliptic and parabolic space differ 
solely in their metric, and not in their inter- 
sectional properties. There are several other 
similar indications that Poincaré’s views are 
not well digested. Thus, he says that if we 
had discovered that the parallaxes of a star 
could be negative, or else that they had an in- 
ferior positive limit, ‘‘ we could either renounce 
Euclidian geometry, or modify the laws of 
optics, and admit that light is not propagated 
strictly in straight lines. It is useless to add 
that every one would regard the latter solu- 
tion as preferable.’’ But he does not observe 





that it would in that case not only be necessary 
to suppose that light was not propagated in 
straight lines, but also that the curvature of 
its path differed in different parts of space; 
and it can hardly be said that this supposition 
that different parts of space had different me- 
chanical properties would be by ‘‘ every one ”’ 
regarded as preferable to supposing that space 
has everywhere the same properties—the sup- 
position upon which the non-Euclidian geome- 
try is founded. 








CARSON’S SUPREME COURT—II. 


The Supreme Court of the United States: 
Its History: By Hampton L. Carson of the 
Philadelphia Bar. And its Centennial Cele- 
bration February 4, 1890, prepared under 
direction of the Judiciary Centennial Com- 
mittee. Philadelphia: John Y. Huber Co. 
1891. 


THE greatest and best services which the 
Supreme Court has rendered to the United 
States were rendered amidst the disturbing 
influences of political associations. There are 
decisions on Constitutional questions which 
depend on the previous political training of 
the judges and are known before they are 
pronounced. If they do nothing more nor less 
than record the political impressions of the 
men who make them, they are political and 
not judicial. Our State judiciaries have re- 
corded many such. That the early judges of 
Washington and Adams would construe the 
Constitution according to Federal principles 
was inevitable; but there are two periods in 
the life of the Supreme Court when its deci- 
sions rose above the political training of the 
judges, and their results are inestimable. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion there were two parties in the then ‘‘ con- 
federacy ’’—a party which was in favor of 
nationality through a federated, central, 
general Government, and a party which was 
opposed to it. Washington, who was then in 
that period of his life which may well be de- 
fined as our ‘‘ First in War,’’ saw with won- 
derful clearness and sagacity the realities 
which have not become visible to all Americans 
until our own day—the dissoluble nature of 
merely confederated States, and the absolute 
necessity of a national power based on a per- 
petual union. When he became President of 
the Convention, he entered upon his second 
period of ‘‘ First in Peace.’? With him went 
by voluntary action all of the States of the 
Confederacy and a majority of the people. 
The establishment of a national Government 
was of necessity a surrender, more or less, of 
State authority. 

When this governmental departure had been 
taken deliberately, voluntarily, and with the 
express consent of every State that chose to 
enter the new nationality, it was right and 
proper that the new national system should be 
organized and defined by those who had estab- 
lished it, and not by those who were still 
oppesed to it. In other words, it was right 
that the Supreme Court should be composed of 
Federalists—that is to say, of men who be- 
lieved in the new nationality, and not of men 
who thought it their mission to undo or belittle 
whet had been done. Nevertheless, though 
composed of Federalists, it was the duty of the 
Court to be scrupulously judicial. 

The three men who saw most clearly in the 
future the significant import of the judicial 
power were Washington, Jefferson, and 
Marshall. The first divined with profound 
wisdom at the very outset that in this the 
framers of the Constitution had ‘‘builded better 
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than they knew,’’ and that the Federal judi- 
ciary was the rock upon which a national 
Government must sooner or later rest. The 
second saw, but not so soon, that the Supreme 
Court, as organized by Washington, was a 
tremendous latent force, guarding the princi- 
ple of nationality, which could become active 
and hur! back Presidents and Congresses when- 
ever they approached the ark too closely. 
The third carried the work of Washington toa 
glorious completion, apprehending aright the 
greatness of his opportunity and the immense 
importance of his task; harassed, though 
scarcely baffled, in the later years of his life; 
rising always above the excitement or disap- 
pointment of the hour, and calmly establishing 
great principles which would be as enduring as 
the Constitution itself. It was during this 
period of interpretation that the judges of the 
Supreme Court for the most part rose above 
their own political training, and gave the 
country Constitutional decisions which were 
preéminently judicial. 

The third period of Constitutional interpre- 
tation began with the departure of the great 
Chief Justice, or, rather, with the decision 
in the Mayor of New York vs. Miln (1837), 
when Marshall and Story were reversed by 
Taney and Barbour. It ended with the ex- 
plosion in the Dred Scott case. From first to 
Jast the judicial weakness of the Court is 
demonstrated by its endless divisions. In 
every case where questions affecting our com- 
posite government were involved, the Court was 
divided in its conclusion, and, what is more 
significant, the majority were divided in the 
reasons on which their conclusion rested. The 
decision in the Passenger Cases (1849) is a 
lamentable, if not shameful, exhibition of 
judicial discord, which might well have set 
the world to asking whether the powers 
and functions of government can be subjects 
of judicial determination, and whether the 
Supreme Court really knew more about the 
Constitution than any other intelligent debat- 
ing society. Mr. Carson, with all his rever- 
ence for the Court, sadly writes: ‘‘ Such was the 
diversity and conflict of views, even among 
the judges concurring in the prevailing opinion, 
that the reporter frankly declares that ‘ there 
was no opinion of the Court as a court.’ ’’ 
Yet all of this turmoil was raised by the 
single, simple question whether a law of New 
York imposing a tax upon vessels for the pas- 
sengers which they brought in was Constitu- 
tional. This lack of guiding and controlling 
principles must be ascribed to the fact that 
the greater part of the judges at last perceived 
that the Constitutional canons of construc- 
tion, established by the Court prior to 1835, 
were vitally essential to the preservation 
of national authority, but nevertheless awk- 
wardly endeavored to reconcile these new 
perceptions with their early political training 
upon State rights and strict construction; that 
they were weakly struggling to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, or to ride two horses in oppo- 
site directions at the same time. It also seems 
plain that the minority—the senior judges, 
Story and Wayne—in their sensitiveness at the 
overruling of the old principles, went too far 
in their attempted application of them; further 
than they would have gone if the strong and 
steady hand had been at the helm which pre- 
viously had kept the vessel on her true course. 

But let us look at the decision which closed 
the period, and which is unhappily characteris- 
tic of its Constitutional interpretations. It is 
now thirty-five years since (March 6, 1857) 
Chief-Justice Taney, ‘‘in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble,’? as was said by the newspaper reporters 


atelectasis 


at the time, read the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Dred Scott. Since then 
a combination of changes—social, political, 
Constitutional-——has come to the American peo- 
ple, greater, probably, than ever befell an- 
other nation in a century. During the long 
interval we have learned to look calmly upon 
the passionate excitements of the former time; 
to look at them philosophically from our oppo- 
nents’ points of view. Approaching the decision 
now in this spirit, and hoping to find some 
justification that has heretofore been unperceiv- 
ed, we dre constrained to say that it was a deci- 
sion which ought never to have been made; a 
decision whose errors, when tried by judicial 
tests, appear to be without palliation. The 
decision in Chisholm vy. Georgia was unfor- 
tunate, in the Passenger Cases lamentable, in 
Dred Scott reprehensible. We bear in mind 
the excellent personal character of every 
judge, the learning, ability, and general in- 
tegrity of the men, the dignity of the Court; 
and yet we think that the decision is one which 
should never be forgiven. The reason for this 
severe conclusion is plain. If the novel and 
undefined, and consequently unknown, power 
of setting bounds to the legislative and execu- 
tive acts of a nation is to be confided to a 
judicial tribunal, it is a vital condition to the 
exercise of that power that the tribunal be 
held to judicial action and upon strictly judi- 
cial principles. 

In the midst of an intensely exciting political 
struggle, in which the ablest Americans of the 
day were exerting their utmost energies in 
research and argument, and in which the 
crucial question was whether the nation should 
thereafter allow the extension of slavery into 
territory then free by the admission of slave 
States, the Supreme Court deliberately went 
out of its way, after having once decided the 
suit before the Court in conference upon non- 
political grounds, and after having agreed 
upon an opinion which would have judicially 
disposed of the case, to pronounce a decision 
upon a point not necessarily or properly before 
the Court, which would render to the political 
party of the majority of the judges the greatest 
assistance that it was possible for a court to 
give; and the judges who united in the judg- 
ment based their momevtous conclusion upon 
reasons or excuses so varied that they might be 
pronounced disgraceful for any court in any 
Mr. Lincoln well said, in his calm, 
logical way, in the Cooper Institute address: 


case. 


** Waiving the lawfer’s distinction between 
dictum and decision, the Court have decided the 
question for you in a sort of way. The Court 
have substantially said it is vour Constitu- 
tional right to take slaves into the Federal ter- 
ritories, and to hold them there as property. 
When I say that the decision was made in a 
sort of way, I mean it was made in a divided 
court, by a bare majority of the judges, and 
they not agreeing with one another in the 
reasons for making it; that it is so made that 
its avowed supporters disagree with one another 
about its meaning, and that it was mainly based 
upon a mistaken statement of fact—the state- 
ment in the cpinion that ‘the right of property 
in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the Constitution.’ An inspection of the 
Constitution will show that the right of pro- 
perty in a slave is not ‘ distinctly and expressly 
aftirmed ’ in it. Bear in mind, the Judges do 
not pledge their judicial opinion that such 
right is impliedly affirmed in the Constitution; 
but they pledge their veracity that it is dis- 
tinctly = expressly affirmed there—‘ distinct- 
ly,’ that is, not mingled with anything else; 
‘expressly,’ that is, in words meaning just 
that without the aid of any inference, and 
susceptible of no other meaning."’ (The italics 
are Mr. Lincoln's.) 


In a word, the majority of the Supreme 





Court set themselves up as five judicial] states- 
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men whose discordant flat should so completely 
fetter a great nation that, if the Legislatures 
of all the States and the Congress of the Ge- 
neral Government should unanimously unite 
in voting to exclude slavery from the national 
territory, their statutes would be nugatory and 
void. The judges substantially said: 
‘*The States cannot legislate for the Territo- 
ries; and the General Government cannot legis- 
late against slavery. We declare the people 
of the United States to be without power in 
this matter. Slavery is an institution above 
the control of Federal law, and, until the Ter- 
ritories becomes States, is free to go where it 


five 


pleases.’’ And this monstrous assumption of 
authority was confessedly to extinguish the 
political agitation of the time. 

The best, and incisive 
analysis ever made of the Dred Scott decision 
was by John A. Andrew while a member of 
the Massachusetts Mr. Carson 
has stated the case fairly ; his explanatory com- 


clearest, and most 


Legislature. 


ments show much painstaking investigation ; 
he quotes the adverse comments of such Demo- 
crats as the late Clarkson N. Potter, and he 
censures the decision himself ina temperate 
way; but it would have been better for the 
book, if not for the decision, had he taken 
Gov. Andrew's analysis, or at least set it forth 
as a footnote. 

The fourth period of 
struction is the second one which revives the 
confidence of thinking men in the possibility 
of a judicial tribunal sitting as a supreme ar- 


Constitutional con- 


biter of national questions and determining 
them judicially. Until the Dred Scott decision 
there had been but one act of Congress de- 
Since that time Fe- 
deral legislation has received many and severe 
But the remarkable and cheering 
(1) that these blows came from a 
court composed almost entirely of judges who 
owed their appointments to the party which 
made the enactments that the Court condemned ; 


clared unconstitutional. 


blows. 
facts are 


and (2) that many of the decisions were ren- 
dered, against the embittered public sentiment 
of the hour, in favor of an unfertunate and 
conquered people. of 
conflict with the intuitions of common sense; 
some push a principle toan absurd extreme; 
some betray the irritation of conflicting opinions 
within the tribunal; yet, nevertheless, they 
will stand as noble efforts of an independent 
tribunal to maintain the local authority of 
State Governments and to uphold the weak 
against the strong. 

In dealing with this period, Mr. Carson’s 
hand grows weary—perhaps because of the 
number of the cases, perhaps because it was 
weighted with the discouraging sense of his 
readers’ knowing too much of the subject. His 
comments are generally case by case, and rare- 
ly bring into view the relations of things as in 
the previous periods of Constitutional inter- 
pretation. The decisions in regard to pardon 
and amnesty form a novel and interesting 
chapter in our Constitutional history. In at 
least one instance a statute was held to be un- 
constitutional because it denied to a pardon 
produced in a civil suit the full effect which it 
was the prerogative of the President to impart 
to it; and in many instances an effect was as- 
crited to pardons or amnesty proclamations 
which entirely negatived the intent of statutes. 
The Court adopted the fiction of early English 
cases, upholding the prerogative of the Crown, 
that an unconditional pardon closes the eyes 
of the judges to the offence as completely as if 
it had never been committed; and applied the 
doctrine on the civil side of litigation so that 
in closing its eyes to the crime the Court could 
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not behold the fact. This swept away in an 
instant the distinctions which Congress had 
carefully and properly made between those 
who had, and those who had not, given aid to 
the rebellion; and it awarded to the enemies of 
the Government the benefits which Congress 
had carefully reserved to its adherents. Mr. 
Carson does not bring this out; and, while men- 
tioning most of the cases, he omits, both from 
his text and table of cases, the short but nota- 
ble decision in Armstrong’s Foundry, where 
a pardon granted after judgment was brought 
into court and used to reverse the case. 

In the novel application of other principles to 
the affairs of the civil war, the Supreme Court 
also seems to have lost its head; and notably in 
the non-intercourse cases, where refinements 
resulted in irreparable injustice to Northern 
creditors, and opinions sound much more like 
medizval law than like common sense of this 
century. The artificial reasoning was carried 
to an absurd length, and ended in the wild con- 
clusions that a Confederate officer marching 
with the Confederate army in Confederate ter- 
ritory, whose legal domicile happened to be in 
New Orieans, was (constructively) an enemy 
of the Confederate citizens around him; while 
a Union soldier shooting rebels, whose domicile 
happened to be within the Confederate lines, 
was (constructively) their friend (Desmare v. 
The United States, 93 U. 8S. Rep. 605; Unit- 
ed States v. Quigley, 103 id. 595). With re- 
gard to pardon and amnesty we may also note 
a case where the fiction of a court not seeing 
an offence led to the logical result that if the 
plaintiff had been guilty of treason he could 
recover against the Government itself, but if 
he had violated no law, he could not receive 
the assistance of the Court (Carlisle v. The 
United States, 16 Wallace R. 147). 

It is not the purpose of Mr. Carson’s work to 
criticise the Supreme Court, to magnify its er- 
rors or bring into view its shortcomings; yet 
there are some things which he might well have 
made the subject of respectful remonstrance. 
Of these we note the pernicious practice of 
affirmance by a divided court. Two cases 
precisely alike go up at slightly different times. 
The judgment in the first is affirmed by the 
equal division of the eight judges who happen 
to be on the bench; the plaintiff wins, and the 
defendant loses, and is without remedy. The 
second is decided by a full bench and is re- 
versed; the defendant wins, and the result is 
the exact opposite uf the previous judgment. 
Such decisions by the court of last resort bring 
reproach upon the law, and make the adminis- 
tration of justice a lottery. 


In reviewing the century of decisions it also 
becomes plain that not the least act of Mar- 
shall’s wisdom was his bringing the Court into 
a dignified state of silence and reticence, and 
making it speak, not by one organ, but with 
one voice. The discordant dissensions of the 
judges since Taney went upon the bench are 
evidences of inherent weakness, and are not 
suggestive of high intellectual reasoning, nor of 
dispassionate, unbiassed judgment. The multi- 
plicity of ambitious opinions goes far to account 
for the arrears of the docket. It is plain that 
the best energies of the men have been expend- 
ed, not in doing the work of the Court, but in 
proving that everybody else was wrong. A 
small, mild-mannered judicial mob, hurling 
conflicting opinions at each other, destroys a 
belief in the reality of the law, and makes the 
unprofessional world doubt whether the judges 
know more of the law than they do themselves. 

A disregard of the principle of stare decisis 
is undoubtedly the greatest evil of the Ameri- 
can bench, It is the offspring of egotism and 





dogmatism ; the result of putting loosely trained 
lawyers upon the bench, having little reverence 
and much arrogance, and the mischievous 
vanity of thinking that they know more than 
all the men who have gone before them. When 
the law has been declared by the court of last 
resort, it is the law, and is as obligatory upon 
judges as upon Presidents. It then passes out 
of the domain of judicature and can be altered 
only by the law-making power. A legislative 
alteration causes no wrong, for all men know 
it; but a judicial alteration is an ex post facto 
law. The Supreme Court has not been above 
this; and it would be an interesting question 
in speculative philosophy whether the sorrows 
and sufferings and losses of the civil war are 
not directly attributable to it. Certain it is 
that if Marshall and his first associates could 
have lived a generation longer, the idea of se 

cession and rebellion would have seemed as im- 
possible -o the public of 1861 as it seems to us 
in 1892. The principles laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in the first third of the century 
necessitated a national Government and indis- 
soluble Union; rebellion against the principle 
of stare decisis opened the gate to the throng 
of troubles which we trust have for ever passed 
away. There can be no graver offence in one 
who administers the law, short of actual crimi- 
nality, than the conduct of Mr. Justice Bald- 
win, as detailed by himself and quoted by Mr. 
Carson (p. 280). But the Supreme Court has 
given one admirable example of what judges 
should do in the interesting and remarkable 
case of La Peyre (17 Wallace, 191), which, we 
regret to add, Mr. Carson seems to have over- 
looked. 


A single question, absolutely new, was in- 
volved—whether a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent took effect at the time of its date or of its 
publication. The Court, being divided and in 
doubt, did precisely what a court should do in 
such a case, ordered a reargument. Finally, 
four of the judges agreed in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Swayne, that the proclamation took 
effect from its date, and four in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Hunt, that it took effect from 
its publication. The ninth member of the Court 
agreed only in the conclusion of Mr. Justice 
Swayne. Here, then, was a tribunal as evenly 
divided as it was possible for a court of nine 
members to be; yet, having done all that was 
possible to attain unanimity, and having 
reached a decision, the Court refused in subse- 
quent cases to reconsider the question, and 
unanimously enforced the law as it had been de- 
clared. 

The chief defect in Mr. Carson’s work is a 
lack of precision which the general reader may 
not observe, but which is annoying to the his- 
torical or professional student. The death of 
Chief-Justice Marshall was one of the great 
events in the history of the Court. We turn 
where the index directs us, to find that at the 
time of his death ‘‘ three cases of unusual im- 
portance and interest were pending.’’ We turn 
back and find nothing more than that ‘‘ in the 
following summer Chief - Justice Marshall 
died.’’ We search for the year that preceded 
this ‘‘summer,’’ and the first which is named 
specifically is 1831. We wish to know when 
Rutledge resigned his commission as Associate 
Judge, and why; and all that we can find is (p. 
161): ‘*In the meantime John Rutledge had 
resigned,’’ and again (p. 183): ‘‘ Rutledge had 
resigned after a few months of service on the 
circuit.’’ Georgia and Pennsylvania both for- 
cibly resisted the mandate of the Supreme 
Court. We look in the index, and find ‘‘ Geor- 
gia, Defiance of, to decisions of the Supreme 
Court ’’; but under ‘‘ Pennsylvania ’’ the only 





entry is, ‘‘ controversy between, and Connecti- 
cut.’? The index, moreover, does not embrace 
the commentaries of the very able lawyers 
whose addresses are no unimportant part of the 
book. 

Mr. Carson’s work is not a philosophical 
treatise on the Supreme Court, and it is well 
that it is not, for the philosophical writer is a 
man of theories, and arrays his facts to sustain 
them. This book is more properly a narrative 
in which the facts are stated clearly and with 
admirable fairness, the author being manifestly 
happy in bringing into view the strongest and 
best reasoning of either side. Mr. Carson, in- 
deed, has written with entire frankness and 
without apology or excuse, from a Federalist 
point of view; ani in this he has done well. 
The State-rights doctrine is now a thing of the 
past, a speculative idea, as completely behind 
us as the Articles of Confederation. No one 
accustomed to tracing causes and effects can 
look over the historic field and fail to see that 
the Government of Jefferson was a govern- 
ment of conflicting sovereignties, with the im- 
mediate effect that every citizen was called 
upon to serve two masters, to hold to the one 
and despise the other, and with the inevitable 
result that, sooner or later, the conflicting inte- 
rests of a vast territory would rend the Govern- 
ment in twain. And he cannot fail to see that 
the Constitution of Marshall is the only bond 
which the human understanding has yet de- 
vised sufficiently strong to withstand the 
strain; sufficiently flexible to commit local 
affairs to local administration; fully adapted 
to the widely extended sovereignty of a free 
people, and able to develop and maintain the 
closer union of our modern civilization. 








Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. Gor- 
don-Cumming. [Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 


TuIs title-page will remind most people of the 
Gordon-Cumming who was so prominent in the 
baccarat scandal of the Prince of Wales, and 
the more as it hides the author’s sex. The 
truth is that the letters C. F. are the initials of 
Constance Frederica, and the authoress is an 
aunt of the noble and notorious gambler. 
Lady Cumming’s book has 880 pages, and so 
would have made the ancient cynic cry out, 
‘*A great book a great bore!’’ India hangs 
down into the equatorial ocean, as it were a 
stalactite from the roof of a cave, while Cey- 
lon is a fragment dropping off of it. Were 
the rest of Victoria’s Oriental empire treated 
on a scale commensurate with Lady Cumming’s 
Ceylon, the volumes would run up far into the 
second hundred, and it would be doubly true 
that ‘‘the world could not contain the books 
that would be written.”’’ 

When we examine the grand book on Cey- 
lon, we cease to wonder at its bulk. Its frame- 
work is the details of journeys by steamers, 
boats of all sizes, carriages, bullock-carts, 
etc., toall parts of the island except the ex- 
treme north. The date of these tours, hidden 
all through the first volume, we at last dis- 
cover to have been 1872 and 1873. But the 
fates and fortunes of the places visited during 
these ‘‘two happy years’’ are described 
through the two decades which have since 
elapsed. These descriptions are supplemented 
by a score and more of intermingled mono- 
graphs. Some of these are on the fauna and 
flora. Others are on races and religions; on 
economic possibilities of many plants, animals, 
and industries; the rise and fall of coffee and 
many other cultures; the vicissitudes of cocoa- 
nut-raising ; salt-making in lagoons, and gem- 
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hunting in mines. As the author was not a 
huntress, she gives a zest to her narrative by 
twenty pages from the diary of her brother, 
who had been a Nimrod among the island 
tigers ‘‘about the time of her introduction to 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’’’ When the lady’s pil- 
grimage brought her to a tank, she launched 
out in an account of that sort of reservoir in all 
ages and down to the restorations of most re- 
cent years. She met a botanist, and seems to 
have stolen his herbal. <A herpetologist allow- 
ed her to copy from him something concerning 
seventy-nine snakes and all the other island 
reptiles. She was a guest of the Chief of Po- 
lice, who ‘‘ talked shop”’ to her till she had 
filled thirty pages with a sketch of his depart- 
ment (ii., 242-272). The last eighty-six pages 
contain historical and statistical notices of 
Christian missions, and in almost every pre- 
ceding chapter we find pages regarding the 
colonies, wars, and administrations of Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and English. In addition to 
this, well-nigh every subject is shown as relat- 
ed by way of resemblance or contrast to some- 
thing of the sort in all the continents. More 
than thirty foot-notes refer to others of the 
lady’s books of travel. 


The contents, then, of Lady Cumming’s 
volumes forbid us to marvel at their magni- 
tude. Their multifariousness, however, forces 
us to say that her production is worthy of a 
more pretentious title. Such anameas ‘‘ The 
Ceylonese Encyclopedia (or Pancyclopzedia)’’ 
would befit it well. Nobody can read a 
chapter without feeling that he has been learn- 
ing something he is glad to know, and which 
he would despair of finding in any other book. 
A good index also facilitates turning again to 
every notable passage as to which a reader 
may wish to refresh his memory. 

Lady Cumming is preéminently an artist in 
water-colors. Her rule was never to let a day 
pass without a sketch. Her journal shows 
how religiously she adhered to this rule in 
spite of obstacles which none but an enthusiast 
could surmount. Three score of her Ceylonese 
paintings selected from several hundreds were 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, 
and not a few of them engraved in these vol- 
umes are well described in her letter-press. 
The minute peculiarities of the island life in 
costume, monuments, house-building and fur- 
nishing, festivals, pilgrimages, have never been 
caught by a more inevitable eye or set forth 
in more apt words. Nothing could be more 
charming than to hear Lady Cumming. ex- 
patiating—no matter in what long-drawn gossip 
—upon her sketches, say of Adam’s Peak, or of 
her double canoe, or Anuradhapura. 

The story of her pilgrimage to Adam’s Peak 
and climb to its topmost pinnacle—7,352 feet— 
fills thirty-five pages, and shows how zealously 
and adroitly she pursued knowledge under 
difficulties. _Adam’s foot-print, which Hin- 
dus, Moslems, and Christians all reverence, is 
on the top of the topmost rock and jealously 
guarded allday. Having seen many copies of 
this famous relic, she was determined to ascer- 
tain its exact length. Stealing out of her camp 
after dark, she found the sacred summit desert- 
ed by the guards, and hastened to stretch her- 
self in the hollow of the holy print. Its length 
was four and one half inches more than that of 
her whole body, and therefore she says ‘‘exact- 
ly six feet.’’ We thus learn the stature of 
Lady Cumming to be considerably taller than 
that of the Medicean Venus. Her age she does 
not tell us, but it will gratify some readers to 
know that it is now fifty-five years. 

After all, the saying of Hesiod proves true, 
that ‘‘ half is more than the whole,’’ and that 








‘“he is a fool who does not know it.’” Much 
of the two volumes strikes the reader as pad- 
ding—new patches on an old garment. In 
speaking of a mountain retreat, where she 
sketched, Lady Cumming ‘‘ uses vain repeti- 
tions as the heathen do.’’ Within twenty-two 
lines she specifies the names of thirty-five 
flowers which perfumed it. A score, or at 
least a dozen, of these flowers form a series 
again and again in other descriptions, till, 
even if a reader does not skip them, they make 
no impression on him. How would it fare 
with Abraham in Holy Writ if his name were 
always weighted with all the generations from 
Adam, Seth, Enos? Had Dogberry known 
what was meant by fedious, he could not have 
found it in his heart to bestow all his tedious- 
ness as a boon. Never was Voltaire more in- 
spired than when he said, ‘‘The secret of being 
dull is to say everything.”’ 

Dates in the ‘Two Happy Years’ are too often 
lacking or incorrect. One of the first given is 
May 20, 1800. On that day, it is said, ‘‘ two 
Japanese men-of-war came into Colombo con- 
veying the survivors of a wrecked Turkish 
ship, the Ertugroul, back to their own coun- 
try.’’ But that ship was not wrecked till the 
16th of September following. Again: ‘‘ The 
Portuguese arrived in Ceylon in the middle of 
the fifteenth century.’’ Their coming was not 
till the second decade in the sixteenth. The 
area of Ceylon is said to be 25,000 square miles, 
and to be ‘‘as large as Ireland ’’ — which has 
32,535 square miles. The contradiction as to 
the variations in the length of days is equally 
remarkable. Regarding ‘‘ toddy’’ it is said 
‘*to have been doubtless so named by some 
early Scotch planter in remembrance of the 
whiskey toddy of the North.’’ But Sir T. 
Herbert found the word toddy well known in 
the East in 1665, before any Scotchman had 
ever landed in Ceylon. The word cactuses 
sometimes occurs, but the form cactii, which 
is neither Latin nor English, is more frequent. 
On the other hand, Lady Cumming’s classifi- 
cation of the banyan seems more correct than 
that of Dr. Murray in the elaborate ‘ New 
Dictionary,’ which calls it, Ficus religiosa, or 
Indica. She calls it Indica alone, and says 
that the Bo-tree is the religiosa. So says also 
Dr. Murray under the word Bo-tree, being 
divided against himself. 

On the whole, the Gordon-Cumming tomes, 
in spite of their bulk, will long be a standani 
work on Ceylon. Her testimony that inunda- 
tion follows conflagration (ii., 308) is one speci- 
men of hundreds of impartial observations 
incidentally put on record, but effective for 
instruction to readers the world over. Did 
space allow, we would dilate on others, as sects 
divided by covering one shoulder or both 
with a mantle; lower castes forbidden to carry 
umbrellas; meritorious water-jars for way- 
farers; and the British Government so fearful 
of intolerance as actually to bolster up hea- 
thenism. But these points, and many more, to 
be appreciated must be read as portrayed with 
feminine grace and masculine vigor by the 
wide-wandering authoress. 





Tales and Legends of National Origin or 
Widely Current in England from Early 
Times. With Critical Introductions by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 1892. 
Svo, pp. xv., 486. 

Ovt of the storehouse of a veteran book-maker 

Mr. Hazlitt has made a volume which is inte- 

resting and which might easily have been 

made valuable. The nature of the work is 





sufficiently indicated by the title, and the con- 
tents are arranged in the four classes of super- 
natural legends, feudal and forest legends, 
romantic legends, and descriptive and humor- 
ous legends. The sources from which the mate- 
rial is taken are definitely noted in scarcely a 
singie instance, so that the work possesses no 
bibliographical value whatever. As a matter 
of fact, the author has drawn largely from his 
own ‘ Remains of the Early Popular Poetry of 
England,’ ‘Old English Jest - Books,’ Mr 
Thoms's * Early English Prose Romances,’ and 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ A considerable number of 
legends have been reduced to prose from metri 
cal versions. This may perhaps be permissible 
in a work intended for the general reader in 
case the originals are difficult of comprehen- 
sion; but not seldom in the present work a 
slight modernization of the original would bave 
been far preferable to Mr. Haazlitt’s prose, and 
would have possessed some literary value. One 
needs only to compare Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘The 
Child of Bristol "’ with the slightly 
modernized version of the original, privately 
printed in 1886 by Prof. F. J. Child, to see how 
easily the beautiful old ballad can be made in- 
telligible and attractive. 

Each legend is prefaced by a brief introduc 
tion, in which the duthor’s incompetence to 
handle such topics is revealed in every line. It 
is melancholy to tind that all the work done in 
the fleld of folk-lore within the past twenty 
five years seems to be unknown to Mr. Harlitt. 
His remarks on the ‘Roman or Italian origin" 
of the myth of Virgil show how far he is be- 
hind the recent investigations in this feld: Mr 
Tunison’s ‘ Master Virgil’ would have saved 
him this fundamental error. An amusing ex- 
ample of the author's ignorance of compara- 
tive storiology is shown in what he says about 
‘*The Smith and his Dame.’ This story be- 
longs to the extensive class of legends relating 
to the mythical journeys of our Lord and his 
apostles, found in every land, of which a num- 
ber are given in ‘Italian Popular 
Tales* (p. 187). The story is briefly that of an 
overproud blacksmith whose bedridden mother 
Christ brings back to youth by laying her on 
the forge and hammering her out. The ambi- 
tious smith endeavors to perform a similar feat 
on his own wife,: with lamentable results. Here 
is what Mr. Hazjitt finds to say on the subject, 
without a single reference to any other version 
of the legend: ‘* This is one of those strange 
inventions which belong to the period of transi- 
tion from Eastern fable and mediaval demon- 
ology to a revival of the miraculous interven- 
tion of Christ in response to prayer. Of 
course, one can only look on such a narrative 
as a piece of whimsicality, since the central in- 
cident at once removes it out of the category 
of prodigies accomplished by leechdom or 
legerdemain. To the Elizabethan reader, for 
whom the little tale was written, the particu- 
lars may have presented nothing beyond a 
humorous exercise of fancy. The serious side 
was not oonsidered.’’ It will probably do no 
good to protest against the slipshod work done 
by Mr. Hazlitt in this and other books of his; 
but the ‘‘ general reader’’ may perhaps be 
awakened to a sense of the rights which even 
he possesses, and be led to insist upon them 
with both editor and publisher. 
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Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. From the 
French of G. Maspéro. New York: Apple- 
tons. 1892. 12mo, pp. xv., 376. 

THE topics here presented are neither new nor 

hackneyed, in spite of the fact that we have a 

number of volumes dealing with them. The 
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three large volumes of Wilkinson in their own 
way cover nearly all the ground of the present 
work and more besides. The popular though 
scholarly work of Prof. Erman of Berlin, 
while entirely complete in itself, was intended 
in considerable degree to supplement the older 
volumes of Wilkinson. Unfortunately it is ac- 
cessible only in German. Other minor books 
of similar character might be mentioned in the 
same connection. But a distinction must be 
made between the works of Wilkinson and those 
of Erman and Maspéro. The main value of 
the former’s lies in its illustrations and in the 
information derived from Greek writers. Ori- 
ginally it contained very little material based 
upon or derivel from Egyptian sources and 
inscriptions, other than the pictures as such. 
The works of the others contain fewer illustra- 
tions, but present information of a more au- 
thentic character, since to their authors the in- 
scriptions are an open book. In other words, 
they have built upon the statements of the 
monuments while ignoring more or less the re- 
ports of the Greek writers. Hence it is evident 
that works of both classes are necessary to a 
complete understanding, since they are mutu- 
ally complementary. 

The volume before us is popular in its aim 
and its style is correspondingly animated and 
vivid. Of the eminent qualifications of the au- 
thor in point of knowledge so far as Egypt 
is concerned, it is needless to speak ; and it will 
surprise no one that a Frenchman should have 
a large degree of tact and skillin presenting 
such a subject. The narrative will be found 
not only readable, but calculated to impart an 
extraordinary amount of minute information 
in brief compass. Hence when the volume is 
said to be popular, it is not intended that it is 
superficial. It is well illustrated in the best 
sense, since to a considerable degree the text is 
an exposition of what the contemporaneous 
monuments here depicted both say and por- 
tray. The periods chosen for treatment are 
those of Rameses II., supposed to have been 
that of the ‘‘ Oppression ’’ of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, and that of Assurbanipal, who 
carried Manasseh in chains to Babylon—the 
fourteenth and the seventh centuries B. Cc. re- 
spectively. It is to be hoped that the publish- 
ers will supply the grievous lack of an adequate 
index, when another edition is called for. 





The Evolution of Life; or, Causes of Change 
in Animal Forms: A Study in Biology. 
By Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, M.D. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 8vo, pp. xvi, 460, 
illustrated. 

Dr. MitTcHELL’s book is an addition to popular 

literature on evolution. It is a story of the 

earth and its life from its gaseous to its present 
condition, with a ‘‘ terrestrial and cosmogenic 
prognosis.’’ On a superficial inspection its 
elegant appearance and numerous illustrations 
give rise to expectations that are disappointed 
by a closer examination. Things that can 
only be conjectures asserted as facts, reckless 
assumptions, and evidences of carelessness 
prevent the anticipated enjoyment. Many of 
the drawings are old acquaintances, from 
unacknowledged sources. Figure 72, here up- 
side down, is No. 792 B. of Dana’s ‘ Manual of 

Geology’ (1864) ; figure 34 is composed of Dana’s 

figures 708 to 713; and figure 33, called a 

‘* Saurian skeleton found in the coal measures 

of Ohio,’’ contains Dana’s 549 and 604, the 

former being the tracks of Sauropus primeevus 
from the subcarboniferous at Pottsville, Pa., 
and the latter the skeleton of Raniceps Lyellii 
from the carboniferous at Linton, O., both of 





them batrachian remains. Figure 81 repre- 
sents a mylodon, but has all of its claws of 
about the same size; figure 84 is an armadillo 
with all of its feet off the ground, trotting on 
the tips of its claws; and figure 42 is a jurassic 
ammonite floating above the water like a cork. 
Figure 35 is named ‘‘ Selachian (shark) of the 
Devonian Age — Spinax Blainvillii.’’ The 
author says of it: ‘ 


‘*In the species of Devonian fish known as 
Spinax Blainvillii the dorsal vertebrae are 
very numerous, and the body is long and 
slender. There is a small pectoral fin which is 
almost wholly tegumentary, while the true 
ventral fins are much larger, and have traces 
of cartilaginous rays. As this animal raised 
its head above the water in the shallow bays 
and inlets where it lived, the pectoral 
through disuse would become slowly pa 
phied and in time disappear. The ventral fins 
would develop into paddles in the manner 
already described, and the long anterior por- 
tion of the body, — successive genera- 
tions of development and the survival of the 
fittest, ultimately become the enlongated neck 
of the plesiosaurus. This view seems at once 
both scientific and logical, and answers all the 
requirements. ”’ 


The figure represents a nondescript with 
three gill-openings, an anal fin, no dorsal 
spines, no lower lobe to the tail, and ventrals 
larger than the pectorals. But Spinax Blain- 
villit is a recent shark, now living in the Medi- 
terranean, not known as a fossil, and has five 
gill-openings, a strong spine in front of each 
dorsal, a lower lobe on the caudal, no anal 
fin, and pectorals larger than the ventrals. 
Further than this, scientists believe that the 
fore limbs of the quadruped correspond to the 
peetoral fins of some fish-like ancestor, and that 
the hind limbs were derived from the ventrals. 
Spinax is not addicted to raising its head out 
of the water. 

Lingula appears to do duty as a protozoan; 
Notosaurus, crocodilus, and alligator are badly 
mixed, and Alligator mississippiensis is said to 
occur in great numbers on the Amazon. On 
page 8 Arcturus is nearing us about five miles 
per second; on page 447, it is approaching our 
sun four miles per second. Page 9 informs us 
that ‘‘ the essential qualities of space are cold 
and darkness. If it were light and warm, the 
phenomena we now observe in the universe 
would not only at once cease to exist, but 
would never have occurred.’’ From page 36 we 
learn that the Silurian Sea was placid and 
undisturbed, unruffled by winds or currents, 
and ‘‘no surging tides existed, no surf beat 
upon the shore.’’ Since the earth began to 
rotate upon its axis and felt the attraction of 
sun and moon, it is not possible that it has been 
without tides. With tides, and the electrical 
disturbances and torrential rains mentioned 
by the author, it is difficult to believe in the 
absence of currents either in or above the 
water. 

To the question of man’s origin, it is stated: 
‘The answer is simple. There was but one 
animal from which he could have descended— 
that was the great man-like ape, the gorilla, 
of equatorial Africa.’’ ‘‘ According to this 
view, which seems to me to admit of no doubt 
whatever, the extensive and agreeable region 
of tropical Africa lying north of the equator 
was the only place where man first appeared 
upon the earth.”’ ‘‘ It is not probable that man 
will undergo any anatomical changes of form 
in the future. He has undoubtedly reached 
the highest point possible in his structural 
development.’’ ‘‘ But that any new or differ- 
ent animal form will ever appear is so im- 
probable that we are safe in pronouncing it 
impossible.’’ ‘‘ We can safely assert, how- 
ever, that the processes of evolution have 





ceased, and that no new aaimal form will ever 
appear upon the earth.’’ ‘‘The time is not far 
distant when no animal will be found outside 
a menagerie who cannot be utilized either by 
the yoke or the spit. Every one beside must 
give way ultimately to the civilizing influences 
mau is slowly but surely extending over every 
province of the earth.’’ We question the state- 
ment that scientists generally admit that man 
could only have descended from the gorilla; 
what is admitted is that the two had a common 
ancestor. In the interest of popular science 
it is to be regretted that a book so well calcu- 
lated to win popular fancy was not more care- 
fully compiled. 
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Mallock, W. H. A Human Document. Cassell. | Phillpotts, Eden. Folly and Fresh Air. Harpers. | Series.} Appletons 
50 cents. Robbins, Mary C. The Rescue of an Old Place. | War Papers and Personal Reminiscences, I8@1. 1868 
Manley, R. M. Some Children of Adam. Worth- Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. } Read before the Commandery of the State of Mss 
ington Co. Ryle, Prof. H. E. The aon of the Old Testa- | = souri, Military Order of the Loyal Legion. St 
Maurice, F. D. Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. Vol. V. ment. Macmillan. $1.75 Louis: Becktokd & C 
Maemillan. $1.25 Saintsbury, G. Political Pan iphiets. Macmillan. | Watson, William. Poems $1.50 
Maxwell, J. C. Theory of Heat. 10th ed. Long- $1. |} White, Arnold. The Destit ns in Great Rri 
mans, Green& Co. $1.50. Sayce, Prof. A. H. Records of the Past. Vol. 5. tain London: Sonnenschein: New York: Serib 
Meredith, George. Modern Love. Boston: Roberts London: 8S. Bagster & Sons ners. $1 
Bros. $1.50. Schuyler, Montgomery. Studies m American | Wright, Prof. Joseph A Primer of the Gothie 
Meredith, Owen. Marah. Longmans, Green & Co. Architecture. Harpers. | Language Oxford Clarendon Press; New 
Mew, James, and Ashton, John. Drinks of the | Scott, Prof. F. N. Spencer on the Philosophy of York : Macmilian 
World. Scribners. $6. Style. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 45 cents. | Yechton, Barbara. Christine's Inspiration. James 
Michel, Emile. Les Brueghel. {Les Artistes Céla- | Taylor, J.T. The yptics of Photography and Pho- | — Potr & Co. 60 cents 
bres.] Paris: Librairie de l’Art; New York: tographic Lenses. London: Whittaker & Co.; | Zimmern, Helen. The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni 
Macmillan. New York: Macmillan. $1. | Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & ¢ TD cents 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAMPLIN’S 


i YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA. fh xha Uf S710 4}. 
: Vol. Ill. GAMES AND SPORTS. By Joun D. CHaAm- 
PLIN, JR., and ARTHUR E. BosTWICcK. Illustrated. M k 
oo aKCS 
A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 
simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 


Noite, No such collection has ever appeared before.”— Pu re st Bre ad / I | O R S I “O R D’ S 


_ The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”— 


open a part of every juvenile library.”— A ‘; I D P H OS P H A . E. 


Hartford Post. ——s 
“A mine of joy."—. F. Tribune. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. OVERN IE NT A wonderful remedy, of the 
ta¥-The Only Brand-New Cyclopedia of this | A +i highest value in mental and 
Decade. ‘ 


aeons. nervous exhaustion. 
The New Cabinet Cyclopedia. | Chemist Se 


Overworked men and women, 
Edited by A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress. 











} and Dr. —- Sanaae, Editor of the Mott ° the nervous, Weak, and debilitat- 
i mperial Dictionary. . ° . ° . 
™ ee ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 
Includes all the latest information of the Statis- on . , . - 
: tics of all countries, especially the full statistics “The Royal Bak- phate a most ag reeable . grate- 
Hy from the 1890 Census Bureau of the United States, » be | f | , 1 } F ] niet ilies ] ri 
i —- gece es bens te og Biography, na . . ul, and Narmiess stimulant, giv Pp 
z raphy, and everything else t contains all the P ba | : New 2 “tog . . = 
Ertivles't in the Cyclopeedia Britannica, and as many Ing OoOwder 1S ing renewe d stre ngth and vigor 
more not included in that work. | > ANntive cwcta 
Complete in 8 handy volumes, each 550 pages, co- d b a 1] 3 h to the entire system. 
piously illustrated, $15 00, delivered on easy terms undaou tec \ t e 
of payment in any town or city of the United States. ¢ 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good ” 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Sold only to subscribers, Send for me pu rest and most 


GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, ss . 
le. reliable baking 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make Collections and issue Com- 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, | 
NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. | 





Letters “We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
powder offe red 
Credit mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- 


and make Cable Transfers of money to 
ble in all parts of the world. to the publ ic - 


Descriptive pamphlet free 





Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. J. 





‘*The weary brain requires some nerve sustaining element as food.’‘—HERBERT SPENCER. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


9 ° . e 
Crosby S Vitalized Phosphites. CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s"’ 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. | is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 
The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, | - 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- | the story of a singularly pure and unseliish life. 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling | \ Protestant Poor Friar: 
for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized Phos-| / . — 


A LIFE-STORY OF 


phites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the brain | TRAVERS MADGE. 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding | py pnooxe Henroxn, First American Edition. 
the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. | Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. Copies sent by mail 


on receipt of price. 
For thirty years endorsed by jeading physcians, and the world , 
best brain workers. Formula on the label. P = yhlet free to t chawe ” OS V O. 


Just published by 
who write for it. Druggists or by mail, $1.00. WV, 25th St. 


DamReELL & Upnuam, Boston, 
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Our New Books. 


A Memoir of Honore de Balzac 


Compiled and written by KaTaaring PREscoTT 
Worme.ey. With Portrait by Eugene Giraud. 
12mo. Half Russia, uniform with the Novels. 
Price, $1.50. 

The object is to present Balzac to American 
readers; a presentation of the man, and not of his 
work, 


West Roxbury Sermons. 
1837-1848. 
By THropore Parker. Printed from unpublished 


manuscripts. With Introduction and Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Earlier sermons, preached at the famous West 
Roxbury Church and never before printed. 





Poems by the Way. 


Written by Wiiu1amM Morris. 12mo, Cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.25. 


LATER POEMS. 


Last Days of Marie Antoinette 


By Lorp RonaLp Gowrek. With Portrait and Fac- 
simile Letter. New edition. 12mo. _Bi-color. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Story of the Glittering 
Plain. 


Which has also been called the Land of Living Men 
or the Acre of the Undying. 


Written by WrLiamM Morris. A new and cheaper 
edition, reset in modern type. 12mo. Cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


Pastels of Men. 
First and Second Series. 


By Pavt Bouracet. Translated by Miss Wormeley. 
2vols. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 each. 


Wells of English. 


By Isaac Bassett Cuoate. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 
A review of the work of the minor writers of 
England of the 16th and 17th centuries. 





A Last Harvest. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. From the Book of Love. By 
Paiuip Bourke Marston. Edited, with biographi- 
cal sketch, by Louise Chandler Moulton. 2mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 


The Tragic Comedians: 


A study in a well-known story. By Grorce MERE- 
piTH. With anintroductory nete on Ferdinand 
Lassaile by Clement Shorter. 16mo. Cloth, 
Popular edition. Price, $1.50. 12mo. Cloth, 
uncut. Uniform with the English edition. Price, 
$2.00. 


The author tells his story with unusual straight- 
forwardness and directness. 





At all the Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





Little, Brown & Co. 


WILL PUBLISH IN MAY 


A New Work by Francis Parkmao: 


A Half-Century of Conflict 


By Francis Parkman. Completing his Historical 
Series, ‘‘ France and England in North Ameri- 
ca,’’ and filling the gap between ‘' Frontenac 
and New France "’ and *‘ Montcalm and Wolfe. ** 
In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

Mr. Parkman's Other Works. 
CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

** France and England in North America,”’ viz.: 

PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
8vo, $2.50. 

THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA. 8vo, $2.50 

LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
GREAT WEST. 8vv, $2.50. 

THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA UNDER LOUIS 
XIV. 8vo, $2.50. 

COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE 
UNDER LOUIS XIV. 8vo, $2.50. 

MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


LEVER’S ARTHUR O'LEARY. 


Arthur O’Leary. His Wanderings 
AND PONDERINGS IN MANY LANDS. By 
CuarRLEs LEveR. With 10 etchings by George 
Cruikshank. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Previously issued uniform with the above : 


Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dra- 


GOON. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Confessions of Harry Lor- 
REQUER. 2 vols.. crown 8vo, $5.00. Each 
work contains numerous etchings, etc., by 
** Phiz.”’ 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. 


By St. GzorGr Mivart. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 








OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
The Deluge. An Historical Ro 


mance of Poland, Swe'en, and Russia. A 
sequel to ‘‘ With Fire and Sword.’’ By Henryk 
SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
2vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


With Fire and Sword. An Histo- 
rical Romance of Poland and Russia. By 
Henryk SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by Jere- 
miah Curtin. 1 vol, crown 8svo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


A Woman of Shawmut. A story 
of old Colonial times. By Epmunp J. Car- 
PENTER. “Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Carine, a Story of Sweden. By 
Lovis Enavutt. With numerous illustrations 
by Louis K. Harlow. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The Blind Musician. By Viap1- 


MIR KoroLenko. With illustrations by E. H. 
Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Tales of Three Centuries. By 
MIcHAEL ZaGosKiInN. Translated from _ the 
Russian by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 


Familiar Quotations. A collection 
of Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to 
their sources in Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. By Jown Barttetr. Ninth edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels Amongst the 
Great Andes of the 
Equator. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


With Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, 
drawn by various artists, and engraved 
by the author. 8vo, $6.00. 


‘*A memorable addition to the literature of travel. 
Much of what Stanley has done for an unknown re- 
ion of the earth's lower surface, Mr. Whymper has 
one for remote and comparatively unknown regions 
of the earth’s most interesting and lofty altitudes. 
Such a record of enterprise and daring stamps Mr. 
Whymper once more.as an intrepid explorer of the 
first rank.’’—N. Y. Times. 


A New Book by Mr. Stevenson. 
Across the Plains. 


With Other Essays and Memories. By RoBertT 
Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.25. 

Especial interest attaches to this volume by rea- 
son of the autobiographic character of several of 
the essays, while the others, ‘‘Fontainebleau,”’ 
‘* The Lantern Bearers, *’ ‘‘ The Old Pacific Capital,’ 
‘*Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Beggars,’’ etc., will rank with the 
author’s finest work in this field of literature. 


Essays on German Literature. 
By Prof, H. H. Boygesen. 12mo, $1.50. 


The spirit and animating forces of German litera- 
ture are admirably set forth in this book, the per- 
sonal and anecdotal element bringing the leading 
figures well into the foreground. The different 
phases of the genius of Goethe and of Schiller, the 
evolutions of the German novel, and the influence 
of the Romantic School, are the principal themes. 


The Duchess of Angouleme 


And the Two Restorations. From the French of 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Famous Women of 
the French Court. 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 

The daughter of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoi- 
nette is the heroine of this volume, her ear y years 
having been pictured in ‘‘ The Youth of the Duchess 
of Angouléme,’’ recently issued. It treats enter- 
tainingly of the life and of the great personages of 

Louis XVIII.’s Court, and gives a vivid picture from 

the royalist point of view of the dramatic episode of 

the return of Napoleon and the hundred days. 


Recently Published, 
The Youth of the Duchess of 
Angouleme. 


With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘Agreeable additions to a charming series.’’— 
Philadelphia Times. 


: ’ P 
Potiphar’s Wife, 
And Other Poems. Third Edition. By Sir Ep- 
WIN ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.25. 

**To say that they are charming is faint praise.’’ 
— Boston Times. 

‘** They are virile, strong in feeling and imagery.”’ 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

‘**Full of warmth and color.’’—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


The History of Literature. 


By Tuomas CaRLyLe. Lectures delivered April to 
July, 1838. 12mo, $1.00. Now published for 
the first time. 

‘* Written in Carlyle’s best manner.’’—New York 
ibune. 
** Delightful reading throughout.’’— Philadelphia 

Press 








‘* Of exceptional interest.’’—Hartford Courant. 





«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TEACHERS. 


We have books you want to know, we want you to 

know them. Examine this list, and, if it contains 

anything interesting, send for circulars and sample 
pages: 

Meiklejohn’s English Language. 
An English Grammar, a history of the English 
Language, and a history of English Literature 
inone. Erudition combined with utmost clear- 
ness and simplicity; the substance of many 
large volumes in one small one. $1.20. Mei 
klejohn’s English Grammar, bound separately 
.80. 

Hawthorne and Lemmon's Ame- 
RICAN LITERATURE. The only one pub- 
lished which gives, within reasonable dimen- 





sions, a clear survey from a literary stand 
point. $1.12. | 
Sheldon’s History of the United 
STATES. An exceedingly interesting vk, | 
declared by leading g college pre »fessors at a pres 
dents to be the best school history ever written. 38) 
$1.12. 
Sheldon’s General History. Ifthe | 
i 


student wishes to understand history he should ; 
master this book. By no other half dozen 
books will he get such a real insight into his 
tory. $1.60. 


Teachers’ Manual to General 


HISTORY, giving key tosystem. .80. 
Dole’s American Citizen. For 


grammar and high schools. Takes up the | 
rights and duties of the American citizen, pre 
pares for intelligent citizenship. The best book 
to be found for instruction in morals. .90. 


We make a specialty of French and German books. 
Our catalog rue Sree. 

| 

| 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 


SILVER, BURDETT &CO.,| ESSS4 





The Nation. V 


CHILE A PARTIAL LIST 


Educational ?P Kddicadions 
And the m -a6d sche 4sylum.| WOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


See the article READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS 


ASYLUM IN LEGATIONS AND IN rp . -< Ss 
oeeere Riverside L L ite ie, Se ri 


Begi ing in the March Number of the “ . 


POLITICAL. SCIENCE Modern Clas lass 
QUARTERLY dern Class ‘ies. eee 


z t i \ t at ’ H ’ 





Masterpieces of American Li- 


By Professor J. B. MOORE, formerly Assistant 








Secretary of State 
a i S M \ | - 
The I < ( “dl ] } terature. 
Irish I — i f. Wa. A . | t S 
rhe I A) | Ww : 
: ! (; WAN | t ” 
Nature of I Ma a J Nos | 
Boehm—Baw ( a I Wa s s 
Reviews \ y " 
Book Notes : A 


Annual Subscription, $3.04 Single Nos,, 75 cts American Prose. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, |  it¢ bonefellow, Whittier, Motes: tog 
a ee American Poems. 


en Primer of American Litera- 





6 Hancock panel Boston, ture 
! . 
Have a valuable list of Text-Books and other | B FP. RICHARDSON 


publications for use in Schools of any grade. | —. 7, - : ~ Oh 
:| Civil Government in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Ry J N Pisxt \ ? ed th! 
J] RARE ENGRAVING. WITH KEY, K nh tpn : a yee 
f1 willbe sold to the highest offer “The Declara- _ —— ——— 
tion of Independe nee of the United States of Ame- 
rica, July 4,177,” engrave: d by A. B. Durand. Copy- 
right secured accor ling to the Act of Congress, Bee. 
20,1820. Apply to SAMUEL Regs Lioyp, Ty Cymro, 
Merk lian Road, Cotham, Bristol, England. 


If you are looking for something new 
good, send fo ir their Catalogue. 





Riverside Library for Young 
People. 





PUBLISHE 


First Lessons in Language, 
Parsons’ English Versification, 
Macaulay's Second Essay on the Earl 


of Chatham 


D IN 189Q1. 1 Tas WAROPIN PENDENCE, by JouN Fisxt 


'Rolfe’s Students’ Series 
> STANDARD EN 








Scott's Marmion. Edited by Miss Norris, Ri ish POEMS I 

Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas. Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott. Sones mealies ~ th ronpma De mites 

., , ° " ° . . tar . i ‘illustra 
Steele’s Rudimentary Ethics. SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE and eight r 
Gilmore’s Outlines of Rhetoric. | vol 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. | Price to teachers for examination, 47 cents ¢ 
Brand’s Health Lessons for Beginners s 
J . ne } roa ° 
Woo druff s Greek Prose for Sé h te & ne Ody Sssey of Homer. 
Osh OTE ’s Differential ana hh tegral Cali qr s, Tr slate into Rhythmic Prose By Prof. G. H. 
Anderegg’s Al gebra Tablet Palmer. Complete Editi $2.00 
Wells’ Six Place Logarithmic Tables 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


Fine's Number System of Algebra ‘The Spirit of Modern Phi- 
Miller's BP. & 8. Trigonometry losophy 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, | By Dr. Josiah Rosce. A book of very great value, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON CHICAG FUAAS Sransesns of mokere Uacayns, Gem < 


sxing t ews S| wa, Kant, Fichte 





A NEW BOOK in 


LE FRANCAIS PR ATIQUE 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L 


This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapi 





teachers to lighten their work by using it as a first book f 
devote much time toa thorough study of French, yet 


travelling abroad. Specimen pages on am 


Other Books by t/ 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 12mo, clot) 
LE LANGUE FRANCAIS (First Part). 12mo, clot 


Method. 
OMPLETE CATAI 


ublisher a 
William R. ‘Sein yh 
B4 CK NUMBERS, VOLUME 
sets of leading and sc arc e magazines, etc., 
sale by H. WILLIAMS, 1{°5 West lUth St N 





UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


. 14S pages > a nts, y ~~ " 
» 202 par I Vocal Culture 
LE LANGUE FRANCAIS (Second Part 12mo, cloth, 2 ; 
= _ These books are simple, easy, and progressive 


, = cited. ‘A. H. Rorre & Co., Bost vn, Mase. 


| ti | r _ “ 
} ie = I it 


™ iitome of Ancient, Medice- 
Val, and 1 Mode m | History. 


the BERCY SERIES. 





k vledze t guag a will enable wie rear a “= ‘ 
pel ta ove beeen we po be | Handbook of Universal Lite- 
rature. 
Sua me f , | Anne C. I ty-seventl 


‘ 
mes $125 I Ww m Ruass¢ Seventy-third Edition. Re- 
3 : ’ ° , ‘ i. rewritte , ged by Prof. Fr s 
works for the study of the French in the Natural | T.R 21.00 pb 


Liter rary Landmarks. 


na 0, rfer QO. ~ G . } | Readir for ¥ y People 
“> | ns "S858 53 > oth Av es N.Y. -* — ers yeh nt ‘w th Chart ind t 





. 4a TIN ES | ties of School Libraries, Teachers’ Books, and 
OF MA GAZINES|  thiaren's Reading. By Mary E. Burt. Teachers’ 
and recent, NATION | price, 64 cents 
lect of Rook } 
ee dechon f Books and } Catalogues and cirenlars, containing descriptions 
| e+) ; @ d of > oO a 2nt of Tp< 
oo 4 Park Row, N. Y. City. } of e abo e books andof many thers, sent on a] 


a REE: VU. 77 BERS OF MAGAZINES | yOUGHTON 


7 ADK ] Reviews, early and recent. Correspondence 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
1 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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-Baedeker’s Guides. 


** Indispensable to a successful and easy trip 
to Evrope.”’ 








Latest Editions always on hand. Tllustrated 
with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Views. Au. Prices Net. 12mo, viz.: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Upper Egypt, with Nubia as far as the 


second cataract and the Western Oases. 
With 11 maps and 26 plans............ . $3 00 


ALREADY ISSUED. 


Alps (Eastern), including the Bava- 
rian Highlands, Tyrol, Kammergut, etc.... 2 40 


Belgium and Holland.................. 1 80 
Egypt (Lower), with the Fayum and 
the Peninsula of Sinai............... eee 480 


France (Northern), from Belgium and 
the English Channel to the Loire, excluding 
Paris and ite Environs..............ce0e: 210 
France (Southern), from the Loire. to 
the Spanish and Italian Frontiers, including 


i ca naesacicnceases ohe> aeacs« 70 
Germany (Northern)................... 2 40 
Germany (Southern) and Austria, in’ 

cluding Hungary and Transylvania........ 2 40 


Germany (Rhine from Rotterdam to 
Constance). The Seven Mountains, 
Moselle, Voleanic Eifel, Vosges Mountains, 


Black Forest, MO. revecerseccccerccrecs 1 80 
I odie ont SS ar 3 00 
re ee a le oe 3 00 


Italy (Northern), including Leghorn, 
Florence (Ravenna), and the Island of Cor- 
sica, and Routes to Italy, through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria................. 2 40 

Italy (Central) and Rome, with a Pano- 
rama of Rome and a View of the Forum 
Gh ow ks'cn swans s PeONRR esa vie 1 80 

Italy (Southern), Sicily, and Excur- 
sions to the Lipari Islands, Tunis (Carthage), 


Sardinia, Malta, and Corfu............... 1 80 
London and Its Environs,........... 1 80 
Norway and Sweden... 3 © 
Palestine and Syria, with Panorama 

of Jerusalem, and 10 Views.............. 6 00 


Paris and Its Environs, with Routes 
from London to Paris, to the Rhine and 
I es Se eee re he 1 80 

Switzerland and the adjacent Parts of 
Italy, Savoy, and the Tyrol............... 2 40 

Traveller’s Manual of Conversation, 
in English, German, French, and Italian. . 90 

Conversation Dictionary, in four lan- 
guages, English, French, German, Italian. 90 


*,.* The above books for sale by all Looksellers, or 
willbe sent upon receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


APRIL NUMBER [Vol. IT., No. 8.] 


ECONOMIC REFORM SHORT OF SOCIALISM. 
"ama E. BENJ. ANDREWS, Brown Univer- 


PLEASURE AND PAIN IN EDUCATION. Miss M. 
- GILLILAND, London 
THE ESSENTIALS OF BUDDHIST DOCTRINE 
AND ETHICS. PROFESSOR MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 
Johns Hopkins University 
“=e Bi ny RELIGIONS. ° Concluded. J, 8. Mac- 


E, M.A. 

THE CONSCIENCE. ©, N. STARCKE, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Co) ae, as 

DISCUSSIO 





Adler on Moral Justruction. A 


Brtef Rejeinder. The Manchester Labor Church. 
REVIEWS. Recent Literature of Ethics and Related 
ete in Amertca, Foreign Ethical books reviewed. 
THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
Yearly, $2.00. Single Numbers 50 cts. 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


118 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


MUSICAL HISTORY. 


MANUAL OF MUSICAL HISTORY. By 
James E. Matruew, author of ‘A Popular His- 
tory of Music.’ With 129 illustrations of por- 
traits, musical instruments, and facsimiles of 
rare and curious works. Uniform with Babe- 
lon’s ‘Manual of Orlental Antiquities.’ 8vo, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


CRANFORD. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GasKELL. (No. 
XXXVII. in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Se- 
ries.) 32mo, gilt top, $1. 


A aimee” «4 THE TARGUI- 


THE TALMUD BIBLA AND YERU- 
SHALMI, AND THE MADRASHIC LITERA- 
TURE. Compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D. Part 
V. $2.00. 


MONEY, SILVER, AND FINANCE. 
MONEY, SILVER, AND FINANCE. By 


J. Howarp CowpertawairT. No. 69 in the 
Questions of the Day Series. $1.25. 
Favorably reviewed by many of the leading 
journals of the United States. 


QUESTION OF SILVER. 
THE QUESTION OF SILVER. By Lovts 


R. Esricnu of Colorado. (No. 70 in the Ques- 
tions of the Day Series.) $1.00. 


‘The author has incorporated much valuable his- 
torical information in the essay on silver and a sub- 
sequent reply to his critics, and all who wish to 
study the subject will do well to possess the work, 
which will prove highly rew: pot ay to the reader.’ 
Commercial Advertiser, New York 


366 DINNERS. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX 
DINNERS. Suggested by Mary E. Nicou. It 
will be noticed that the compiler has not for- 
gotten that the volume is to be published in 
leap year. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


HORACE, 


ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE; IN- 
TRODUCTION AND NOTES. By Rev. Joun B. 
Haeve, Ph.D. 4to, $1.75. 

The Latin text is given in parallel columns with 
the English version. 





*,* Volume II., No. 1, ‘‘ Notes on New Books,”’ a 
quarterly bulletin, sent regularly upon application. 


French and German 
Text-Books. 


BRENTANO'S of Union Square, 
New York, announce to teachers, li- 
brarians, and others that they are pre- 
pared to execute orders promptly for 
all foreign text-books. An excellent 
assortment always in stock. Special 
importations made of Spanish and 
Italian Books. Classic, standard, and 
current writers in French and German. 
Book-Chat, of inestimable value to all 
teachers; ten cents per copy, $1.00 
per year. 


BRENTANOS, 


124 FIFTH AVE, 








“English Writers. 


An attempt towards a history of English Lite- 
ra‘ure. By Henry Mortey, LL.D, Emeri- 
tus Professor of English Language and Lite- 
ture at University College, London. 


Just ready, Volume VIII. 


From Surrey to Spenser. 


Price per volume, green vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Recollections 


and Letters of Ernest Renan. 


Translated from the French by IsaBEL F. 
Hapcoop. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


‘* Full of interest.’'—Washington Public Opinion. 

**As asort of asequel to the ‘Souvenirs d’En- 
fance,*’ this compilation is in its way equally de- 
lightful."—New York World. 

‘“*A large range of subjects . treated with 
Renan’s a freshness of description and 
thought.’'—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘* Abundant food for thought.’’—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 














A Manual of the Toilet. 
My Lady’s Dressing Room. 


Adapted from the French of the Baronne Staffe, 
with an Introduction and Notes by HARRIET 
HvuBBARD AYER. With Portrait. Chaste 
— beautiful binding, gilt top. 1 vol., 

2mo, $1.50. 
“5 ris exceedingly dainty volume.*’—New York 

World. 

** Should have its place upon every toilet-table.’’ 

— Boston Beacon. 

**Commends itself to the attention of every wo- 
man who is ambitious to appear at her best.”’— 

Boston Saturday Evening Guzette. 








** Infinite riches in a little room.”’ 
Cassell’s Complete 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 


EDITION FOR 1892. 
Edited by E. C. STEDMAN. 
1 vol., leather binding. Price, $1.50. 


“ Altogether the best of the kind published.*’— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘*Its handy form, large type, frequent maps, and 
flexible binding are sees its meritorious points.’’ 
—Nation, New York 








New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine 
Sertes. 
Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 
A Human Document. 
A novel. By W. H. Matuock, author of ‘‘Is 
Life Worth Living ? ”’ etc., ete. 
Lumen. 


Experiences in the Infinite. By CAMILLE 
FLAMMARION, author of ‘‘Uranie,’’ ete. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 





Mrs. Leslie and Mrs. Lennox. 





A Novel. By * * * 


Rose and Ninette. 
A Story of the Morals and Manners of the Day. 


By ALPHONSE DavUDET. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. 


‘*A very strong and brilliant picture.’’—Literary 
World. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


ell 
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*TIFFANY:GLASS-: &: DECORATING: COMPANY’: 
‘-FURNISHERS‘& GLASS:WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 








*DECORATIONS , MEMORIALS: 


*333°T0'341. FOURTH -AVENUE-NEW'YORK: 


N.B.--W8 WILL ESTHEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A PAVOR. 











i 
1 wivtninloheierconmesienp THE ET HICS OF MU SIC: 
t INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY No. 25. Plain Facts for Students. By Eprru V. E asTM AN 
' THE HOUSEHOLD IDOL. | yiieaiisse themninael hia Musical Academy, ‘ia 
By MaRIz£ BERNHARD, author of “The Rector of | the autumn and winter of Isv1 
8t. Luke’s.” 1 vol., 12mo,% Rox., $1.25; paper, The subjects are as follows: 
75 cents. ART AS AFFECTED BY CH: ABACTER; 
A charming story of life among the highest circles | LEGITIMATE USES OF MUSI 
of society. he characters are drawn with singular CHARACTER AS AFFECTED BY ART; 
clearness and fidelity, especially the character of the FASHION AND TASTE IN MUSIC. 
roo Sk a Lk ON ne a ee eee 
oh a. | Published by DAMRELL& UPHAM, 
WoRTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
a . 
An Educational Directory. 
| I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
and political journal published in this country. The 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 
II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 


classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 
fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration, 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 
sentative one for many years. It includes cards 
of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 


paper throughout the year. 





School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 
discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 
per cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 
directly to 

THe NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
ae crea tee 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIMER, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 


To meet the demand of the American pabt te for 
some direct and expeditious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDITERRANEAN by steamers of the 
Same standard of speed, comfort, excellence of ser 
vice, and cuisine that marks the Express service of 
the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD &. 8.60 betwee n 
New York, Southampton, and Bremen, this Company 
have decided to despatch at regular lutervals two 
of their well-known Express steamers from NEW 
YORK to GENOA, ITALY 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA ar ‘WE RRA of 5,000 
tons and 7 a rse- power have bee ignated for 
this service, ar il sat ifrom NEW YORK f vr Gin 
RALTAR and G . NOA 
FULDA, April 16; WERRA, May 7; FULDA, May 2s 

WERRA, June Is FULDA, July 2; WERRA, July 23 

The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex 
press Steamers is less than El ' VEN days 


The traveller can wom h Bis, LY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route without braving the 
Northern latitudes o { the TL. ANTIC, without cross 
ing the Channel, and w oe liows ralirowd travel 

From GENOA the whee ves proceed to CANNES 
NICE, SAN REMO, MI NTONE, vy INTE CARLO, oF 
any « ‘ther health resort ithe RIVIERA and te all 
points in ITALY, in acomparat vely short time by rail 

Travellers tx ut for RGYPT, INI LA CHINA, JA 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, can m ake « nection at GE 


NOA with the fine NORDDEUTS< ik R LLOYD IM 
PERIAL MAILSTERAMERS that touch at that pert on 
their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS 
TRALIA 
Ter 

Ss od ure from 
% 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
CALEDONIAN RALLWAY 
Mos ple pan meester 5 ae 


Ss! vinnynrmny 


v ul Tr reo 
- eenstown, | ROPE ser OL, Glasgow, 
‘ 7) Irtou Pos 
a ‘ LUSUPIOUS, 
lor, Sle« “cars 
‘ es, 


L 
(ire A = es s LAC 

Ragwace ¢ S Through 

M save forts s« 
} Hstimate 

« y c. A. BARAT 


tea yt 
roadway, New York 


Souip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Uhicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or 
Niagara Falis “AD enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountaina, 
forests and i stre ams 
= Pullman Cars 
; Betwee n New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
‘alls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago 
D. l. Robertsa,Gen’'l Pasa. Agt 


kiN . "RO PEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 


4 ter Resort, Un ive rsity town « a Innebruck. Tirol, 








Austria; 1.4 feet at ve = sea, With dry,,bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the re ny Car) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, _ any rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Supe ine (table ‘d hd te or A lacarte). 
Reduced rates inter. Carriages at nd sleighs at 
low r rates Charming excursions made from the hotel 
1 seasons Unusual adv an tage s for securing 
teac hers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc,., at very m xe rate terms. Eminent medical 
care an ad skil lied nurses if desired. Best English and 
AD nerican re ferences. Il lustrated pamphlets sent on 
applic ation. 


i LADY OF POSITION WOULD 
“I ~personally conduct a party of ladies wishing to 
make a trip west, as far as California or Mexico, 
atk ing en route at places of inte rest, returning to 
New ¥. rk early in June. Or would chaperone a 
Ye yang lady to the West or elsewhere. Particulars 
and references with Mrs. MIRIAM CoYRIERE, 150 Sth 
Avenue, New York. Teachers’ Agency. 





H? TEL AURORA, RIVA DEG LI 
Schiavoni, Venice, long and favorably known 
by Americans, has been enlarged and refitted. It of- 
fers well warmed and sunny rooms for the winter, 
and atall seasons a position unequalled, exc ellent 
table, and willing service. Terms are mode arate, and 
include serv ants’ fe es. 


To receive the current 
numbers in a M@nve- __ 
nient (temporary ) form. ii 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with 
Tue NATION stamped on 
the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Pa- 
pers easily and neatly i 
adjusted. Sent, post-@ 
paid, on receipt of 75% 
cents, 
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LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Under this general title Charles H. Sergel & Co. beg to announce a series of histories of the South 
American and Central American Republics, countries which are known to English and American readers 
only through the medium of books of travel and histories of limited periods. Closer commercial relations 
with these countries, their enormous resources, and the many thrilling incidents in their histories make 
most opportune this series of books, giving a complete presentation of their past and present national life. 
Each volume is being written by a foremost authority, will cover the period from pre-Columbian times to 
1892, and will be profusely illustrated. The first number of the series is 


A HISTORY OF PERU. 


By CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, author of “War Between Chile and Peru,” “Peru and India,” “ Cuzco and 
Lima,” ete. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with twenty-five full-page illustrations and five maps. $2.50. 


This is the first book in English giving a complete history of the country from the conquest to the 
present time; and it concludes with an exhaustive and accurate picture of the present condition of Peru 
and the Peruvians. 


Volumes on Chile, Paraguay, Brazil, Argentine, etc., are in preparation. 


MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. 


By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. l vol. 16mo, vellum, $1.00. 


“ This little book is the sensation of the hour in Germany. Great composers are expected inour times 
to write not only scores, but books as well. The writings of Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and 
others fill many volumes, but Rubinstein has not hitherto made any contributions to literature. But now 
we have a genuine book from Rubinstein’s own pen, which has fallen like a bombshell into two camps at 
once—that of the worshippers of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart on the one side, and that of the followers of 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz on the other.”—T7ne Nation. 


MARTYRDOMS OF LITERATURE. 


By Rosert H. Vickers. 1 vol., 8vo, half leather, $2.50. 


“A book of no ontinasy ogerianes. The martyrdoms are not of men,but of libraries; of books and manu- 
scripts, not of flesh and bl . What issurprising about the book isits immense range. It covers pagan 
no less than medieval and modern times. It embraces not only Europe, but the countries of Spanish- 
America and the lands of the Orient. It offers one of the most astonishing collections of material that we 
have ever seen.”’—Chicago Evening Journal. 








Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES H. SERGEL & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


c Kee IDS” WHEN you can learn it a¢ home, within 


100 hours’ study, without the aid of a 
teacher. from GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL 
~—quaranteed.—“ I spent $200 for a course in a Business College, and got more information out 
of your book tnside of four weeks than in the entire course atithat college.”’—E. A. DEAN, book- 
keeper for Sinclair & Morrison, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1892. 3,032 similar testimonials. PRICE 
OF OK, $3.00. It will be worth $1,000 to you—a clear gain of $997! Up to Friday, April 1, 
1892, there have been sold 32,064 copies of this work, and can it be possible that you do not 
he possess acopy? If you do not, you are fifty years behind the age! Scrape together three good dollars, send 

hem on to me, and you will get something in return which will show you the royal road to prosperity and 
wealth! J. H. GOODWIN, R247, 1215 BRoapway, NEW YORK. (SAVE THIS “CARD.” ’T will notappear again. 


STANDARD LITERATURE beim 
FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. 


Ready Shortly—VOL. I. OF TOWLE'S LITERATURE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application to the Publishers, 
THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 1514 Beacon St., Boston. 
August 22nd, 1889. 


Unmounted Photogr aphs The pictures have ——. and the 6 large seated and 


body *4 please me perfectly—as well as any I ever sat 
Of Ancient and Modern Works | ¢or (@ that’s saying a good deal, for 1 have sat to all 


of ye embracing reproduc- | the dons in New York—and in all the cities too from 

tions of famous po Be paint- | Boston to New Orleans), But I want a dozen of them, 
, Sculpture, architecture, | not 6asyousent. _ 

ete. Price, cabinet size $1.50 Please print me sir more, same style, on the large 

per dozen; sizes in pro- plain 8, and 1 will send over for them in about a 


rtion. Lantern slid r- | week. : 
i or 18 Walt Whitman. 


Guaoaes enh anew Dasyte. 
e@ an upple- 
‘o To F. Gutekunst, Photographer, 
to 712 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 


















328 MICKLE ST. ,CAMDEN, N. J., 








~ ment of 12,000 subjects. 
ae Photographs mounted on 
oes tar for the illustration of books on art and 











Correspondence invited. 
Soute PuotocraPH Co.,| | WASTER. 
n oO} na. e N - 
PUBLISHERS, ELL, representing some veracs by the Rt her ‘Parte 


838 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Nation. 


“GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 


ture. 
Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mail and , New York; ‘*Germania is 
an excellent jou and admirably adapted for the 


of enabling different es of learners to 
Perfect themselves n the German language and its 
iterature.’’ 











Lips BROOKS, D.D., and surrounded by a spray of Eas- 
ter Lilies, and the picturesque entrance to the Study 
through the Cloister of Trinity Church, Boston. Size, 
without margin, 4x7 inches. Signed proofs on Hol- 
land paper, $1.50; unsigned proofs, $1.00. Forwarded 
by mail on receipt of price. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.,, 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 





EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK, coin de 48e rue. 
Catalogue envoyé franco sur demande, 





OTHORS AND PUBLISHERS— 

Material collected and compiled for all kinds of 
works, excepting fiction. Statistics a specialty. In- 
dexing and cata oguing. Address G. E. BIVER, 835 
N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: ' 

ENGELMANNAND ANDERSON. Pic- 
torial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 
Containing 225 illustrations from works of ancient 
art, with po pole text and an epitome of the 
contents of each book for the use of Schools and 
Students of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 
$3.00. Terms for introduction on application to the 
Publishers. 

The English text of this edition of Engelmann’s 
Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
rous references, notes on the dates, style, and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 

A NOW READY: 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 
English-German, Twostoutvolumes. Fullsheep, 
$11.00; half-morocco, $12.00. 

“ Destined to remain the standard dictionary;. .. 
the fruit of honest, long-continued, legitimate scho- 
larly work.”—JN. ¥. Nation, February 25, 1882. 


Send 2-cent Stamp for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


American Literary 


Autograph Letters 





WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
REMOVAL. 


The constant increase of my business has made 
it necessary for meto take larger and more spa- 
cious localities. 

I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 

Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 
further patronage, I remain, Yours truly, 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 810 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCHES: 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Finance Reports, 1'790-1849 


Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the Finances of the U. 8. from 1790 to 1849 inclu- 
sive, to which are prefixed the Reports of Alexan- 
der Hamilton on Public Credit, a National Bank, 
Manufactures, Mint, ete. 7 volumes, Svo, sheep. 
Washington, 1837-51. 

W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO.,, 


Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


RARE BOOKS, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 
Address AMERICAN PrEss Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


Fr. W.-CHARISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 




















Pe. Subscription to foreign pe- 
F OF eign Books. riodicals, Tauchnitz British 

Authors. Catalogues onap- 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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MARY E, WILKINS's NEW BOOK. 


THE POT OF GOLD. 


©’ Sixteen delightful stories by this favorite author, 
written for young people, but fascinating to older 
readers. The first ten are in a fanciful vein, full of 
quaint conceits and delicious humor. Others like 
“The Round Girl,” “Deacon Thomas Wales’ Will,’ 
and “The Adopte d Daughter,” give graphic pictures 
of early New England life 

— 12mo, illustrated by Taylor, Hassam, etc., 
$1.50. 


A New “ Peppers’ 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
GROWN UP. 


The Latest in the famous Pepper Series. 
PI 


Book 


Sequel to ‘* Five Little Peppers Midway."’ 

All who have read the first two books will seize 
with avidity upon this third volume, for which they 
have been eagerly waiting. The “ Peppers” are sim- 
ply irresistible, and the story of their young man- 
hood and maidenhood is filled with delightful inel- 
dents and healthful, inspiring thoughts. 

12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. By Horatio O. 
LADD, A.M. Svo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


*No American Commonwealth has a more inte nee 
ly interesting and romantic history than New Mex? 
and Mr. Ladd tells his wonderful story ina style th: at 
for graphic clearness leaves nothing to ‘be desired.’ 
—Boston Traveller. 

THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. “Story of the 
States Series.”” By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Svo, 
fully illustrated, $1.50. 

“It wonld be a novelty for Dr. Hale to write a dull 
book, but this is in his best vein. It is real history, 
foritreveals the spirit of the people. No State in 
the Union had done more national educating work 
than Massachusetts; fromits three centuries of his- 
tory Dr. Hale selects twenty-one occasions of criti 

eal interest, crystallizing each into a chapter.”’"— 

po Boag mm, 


MY LADY LEGEND. By Dr. ALBREKT SEGERSTEDT. 
Translated by ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD (Baroness 
von Proschwitz). 12mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Segerstedt has been called the Hans Christian 
Andersen of Sweden. Thereisa genial moral run- 
ning through these charming prose-poems, many of 
which are ideally exquisite in spiritual thought. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE ‘“‘NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York NATION—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best news- 


papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 


rican, desirous of keeping abreast of | 


| Realise se for the Millon, 


the best political and literary thought | 


of the day, can atford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE 


208 Broadway, New York City. 


NATION, 





The Nation. 
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points deemed 


model represent the 





IX 


Constant improvement has char- 


acterized the history of the Rem- 
ington Standard Typewriter, The 
changes introduced into the 1892 


carefully tested 
s of expert study of various 


capable of 


improve- 


1892 Model ment. They present advantages in 

the quality of the work, and ease as 

of the well as convenience of operation 

Re min ton which will readily commend them- 
5 selves to all users. 


is now 


we 


on the market 
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Own a Dictionary. 


Care should be taken to om _ 
: GET THE BEST. 


W ERSTER’ S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





THE IN TERN ATIONAL, 


tH 
NEW FROM CCVER TO COVER, 
Is T 


‘HE ONE TO BUY. 


evision of the au- 
a,” fully abreast of © 
> 
ion occupied over @ 
’ ns a hundred editors 9 
and over $300,000 ex- 

rst copy was printed. 








This vw kM < na femily, will te 
of more a tage tot embers thereof 
than Aw : ers lai up in money.” 
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To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
Holds about one volume. 


in gold. Papers 


easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of 75 centa, 


vckoff, Seamans Cr Benedict, 
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| New and Attractive Designs. 


Real Point Alencon, 
and Gaze. 


Applique, 


Duchesse Point and Applique Bridal Veils. 
LOOM LACES. 
Point Gaze, 


White, and Beige. 
é& 


Point de Gene, Black 


NEW AND CHOICE PATTERNS. 


Veilings, Silk Nets. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Trish Point Flouncings and Edgings. 
Point de Gene and Venetian Embroidery. 
Natnsook and Cambric Embroidered 


Edgings and Insertings. 





Droadvvay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Buffalo Lithia Water, the Natural Solvent. Ef- 
fective remedy for Gravel.— Advt. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President. 
NOTE BEWARE 
OUR OF 
TRADEMARK. IMITATIONS ! 





We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANATORY.WOOLEN 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory Garments are guaranteed to be all- 
wool of the finest quality; they are-made under Dr. Jaeger’s 
supervision, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., New York. 


DEPOTS : 
153 Broadway, below Courtlandt Street, New York; 
504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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